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responsible and efficient ; 
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various research and 
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_ Taxpayer news... 


High taxes and welfare 


Helle Hulgaard’s decision to quit her 
$41,500 job with the Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Authority in August of 
last year caused quite a stir. Normally, 
such events are not newsworthy, as 
thousands quit government jobs each 
year. However, Ms. Hulgaard’s situation 
was unusual. She quit her job to go on 
welfare. 

Hulgaard made the move because so 
much was being taken off in taxes, she 
felt she would do better on welfare. 
Though she will make $250 a month less 
on welfare, this difference is worth it, 
particularly when she no longer has to 
pay for work-related costs such as 
clothes, transportation, and day care. 


Only in Canada you say 


Just in case you think bureaucratic 
mix-ups are purely a Canadian 
phenomena, read on. 

Roger Spillman recently bought a 
radio amplifier at a salvage auction in 
Lakeland, Florida. He paid $97 for it, but 


——— 
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couldn't make it work, so he phoned the 
manufacturer for instructions. 

As a result of his call, a furor broke 
out that was heard all the way to the 
White House. Apparently, it was a 
device used by the President of the U.S. 
in case of nuclear war to send commands 
to that country’s nuclear arsenal. This 
vital piece of military equipment was 
worth $470,000 (US) and came complete 
with gold connectors. 

An internal investigation revealed 
that two of the amplifiers had been sent 
to an airforce base in California. 
Somehow, one of them made its way 
instead to Florida, where it was 
eventually auctioned off. 


Forgive and forget 


At the Earth Summit Meeting held in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, this past year, the 
Canadian government stated it would 
forgive $143 million in loans owed to 
Canada by 10 Latin and South American 
countries. However, this promise 
carried acondition: That these countries 
spend an equivalent amount of money to 
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protect their environment or to build 
sustainable projects. 

Recently, Canada has been pushing 
the country of Peru to take advantage of 
this arrangement. According to the 
1991-92 Public Accounts, Peru owes 
Canada just under $24 million, most of 
it interest free. Some of this debt is due 
by August 1996, some by January 2012, 
but a whopping $22.5 million isn’t due 
until sometime between 2015 and 2035. 

On March 31st, 1992, the amount that 
foreign countries owed Canada 
amounted to about $3.5 billion. 


One used flying hotel 


The new Liberal government has just 
announced plans to sell an A-310 VIP 
Airbus. The Department of National 
Defence purchased the jet for $53 
million from Canadian Airlines in 1992. 
The jet was to be used to transport 
then-Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and 
other cabinet ministers on lengthy trips. 

The government spent an additional 
$3.5 million to renovate the plane so it 
would include an executive office, 
conference room, showers, and sleeping 
quarters. The plane, however, was never 
used by the Prime Minister, and the 
decision was made to sell it. 

Unfortunately, the price for this type 
of aircraft has fallen since its purchase 
and there’s little demand for an aircraft 
changed into a flying hotel. In fact, the 
government may be forced to renovate it 
back into a regular passenger jet in order 
to sell it, with a potential loss of about $7 
million in all. 


Good bye to $600,000 


Former Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney’s farewell tour through four 
European capitals in May of last year 
cost taxpayers nearly $600,000, 
according to records obtained by the 
Ottawa Citizen. 

The tour, which featured stops in 
Paris, London, Bonn and Moscow, cost 
$465,000 in accommodation and travel 
expenses. This included $34,287 for 
phones, and $35,737 for rental of 
transportation equipment. 

Unfortunately, the costs did not stop 
here. The Department of National 
Defence supplied an Airbus for the tour, 
and taxpayers had to fork over nearly 
$130,000 in total flight costs. 

The trip was controversial to begin 
with. Mulroney had already announced 
his resignation, the Tories were in the 
process of nominating a new Prime 
Minister, and a federal election was just 
months away. This caused many to 
question the value of such a tour. 
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Canadians braced themselves for a 
tough first budget from the now gov- 
erning Liberals. Unfortunately, the 
February 22 document did little to 
address Canada’s impending fiscal 
crisis. 

Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
spokesperson Jason Kenney said, 
"Despite all of the tough rhetoric, 
Paul Martin’s budget is an effort to 
re-arrange the deck chairs of the Ti- 
tanic." 

Instead of making the tough spend- 
ing decisions necessary, federal Fi- 
nance Minister Paul Martin merely 
tinkered at the edges. 

Kenney noted the deficit reduction 
is made to appear larger than it really 
is. He cited $700 million in special 
one-time restructuring charges, and 
about $5.0 billion more in non-recur- 
ring expenses as examples of how the 
Liberals have blown up last year’s 
deficit numbers, to make their efforts 
seem more significant. 

As well, Ottawa has not trimmed 
$2 billion in welfare and education 

eo but simply off-loaded the 
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problem onto its provincial counter- 
parts by removing $2 billion from 
projected transfers to the provinces 
over the next three years. 

Federal government spending has 
increased rather than decreased, ris- 
ing from $160.3 billion in 1993-94 to 
$163.6 billion in the coming financial 
year, and $164.9 billion the year after. 

Kenney compared the Martin 
budget to the former Conservative 
government’s fiscal path. 

"Apart from cuts to the Defence 
Department, Martin’s budget is based 
on the same phantom spending cuts 


promised in the last Mazankowski | 


budget." 

Kenney did acknowledge a few 
highlights of the budget which he said 
are a step in the right direction. They 
included: cuts to the Unemployment 
Insurance program, cuts to foreign 
aid of two per cent, and public serv- 
ice salary and federal government sal- 
ary freezes over the next two years. 


"However," he added, "more are 
needed". 
"Although an i has been 
Shes engine soataseed 


made here, we can’t lose sight of the 
fact that in this year alone, we are | 


Id spending habits hard to break 


ew government, a new budget, but nothing’s changed 


an additional $40 billion of debt - or 
in other terms we have continued to 


saddling our coming generations with | defer the debt to them." 


Martin increases spending by $3.3 billion 


“Despite all the tough rhetoric, Paul Martin’ 's budget is an effort to rearrange the sie chairs 


of the Titanic." 


red Aa, 


- Jason Kenney, National Director, Canadian Taxpayers Federation. 


Federal budget sinks Canada further into debt 


Finance Minister Paul Martin's 
plan to reduce the annual operating 
deficit to within three per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product by the year 
1997, means we’ll owe another $100 
billion on top of the more than $500 
billion that we’re already in the hole 
for. 

The federal deficit for this past 
year came in at $45.7 billion, making 
it the largest deficit in Canadian his- 
tory. The government has estimated 
we would wrack up an additional 
$39.7 billion in debt by the end of 
1994-95, 

This $39.7 billion budgetary short- 
fall for the upcoming year translates 
into an extra $1,025 for every man 
woman and child living in this coun- 
try. Of course, that’s in addition to the 
approximately $17,400 each of us 
would be responsible for if we were 
to divide up Canada’s federal debt 
equally. 

The fact is, we are on an inevitable 

sh course with financial disaster, 
watile the federal government claims 
it’s getting Canada’s finances on 
track. 

Unfortunately, elected officials 


rarely look further into the future than 
the next electoral ballot count. This 
means they will not make the unpopu- 
lar decisions necessary to ensure our 
country’s financial future. 
Consequently, Paul Martin’s first 


budget is a let down. There is nothing 
to indicate the new government is 
committed to getting our financial 
house in order or that they understand 
the severity of the situation. Token 
cuts and increased spending equal po- 


Paul Martin standing in front of the CTF's "doomsday" debt ose at the Calgary pre-budget 
consultation in January. Apparently, it didn't sink in. 


litical popularity and increased debt 
for our future. 


_; Budget overview 
Federal spending rises to $163.6 billion, 
up from $160.3 billion in 1993-94. 


Deficit: predicted at $39.7 billion for 
1994-95, $32.7 billion for 1995-96; defi- 
cit in the current year set at $45.7 billion, 
pushing national debt above $500 bil- 
lion: 


Defence spending to be cut by $7 billion 
aver the next five years. 

Foreign aid to be reduced by 2%. 
Salaries for public employees and fed- 
eral politicians frozen over next two 
years. 


° 


Unemployment Insurance eligibility 
stiffened (need to work 12 weeks instead 
of 10). 

Life insurance premiums paid by the em- 
ployer are now to considered as em- 
ployee salary and taxed. Formerly, first 
$25,000 was exempt. 


Government to give Atlantic cod fisher- 
man $1.7 billion over next five years. 
Only 50% of meals and entertainment 
can now be claimed as a tax deduction 
by business, down from 80%. 


The $100,000 capital gains exemption is 
Phased aut... 


: Age sedi for genio" reduced starting 
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National Art Gallery has taxpayers 
@seeing red 


In what seems to be a yearly 
tradition, the National Art Gallery 
has managed to scandalize 
Canadian taxpayers yet again. In 
July, 1993, the Gallery announced 
that it had purchased a painting by 
Mark Rothko entitled #16. The 
price -- a cool $1.8 million. 

It’s difficult to determine what 
incenses taxpayers more -- the fact 
that it was painted by an American; 
the fact that we spent $1.8 million; 
or the fact at $240,000 a square 
meter, this painting was a much 
poorer deal than last year’s 
controversial "Voice of Fire" which 
came in at $135,000 a square meter. 

"Voice of Fire", of course, is the 
painting that looks like someone 
took a paint roller and painted three 
stripes on a sheet of plywood. It, 
too, cost $1.8 million. 

In the July/August 1992 issue of 
The Taxpayer, we ran an article on 
the National Art Gallery which 
included pictures of some of the art 
the Gallery was displaying at that 
time. This included, among other 


@7 


WOW, T HAD THE MOST HORRIBLE DREAM LAST NIGHT... 
I WAS BEING HELD IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM AND 
FORCED TO WORK DAY #NIGHT AND THEN HAND 
OVER MOST OF WHAT MADE To THE LUNATICS— 
WHO WOULD FLUSH IT DOWN THE TOILET AND 


LAUGH AT ME. --. 


things, a shovel leaning against the 
wall, a rope winding through a 
couple of rooms, and a urinal 
hanging from the top of a doorway. 

We received a number of 
responses to that article. A 
manager of an art gallery wrote and 
informed us that we were in no 
position to criticize this art since 
we aren’t art experts. Our 
response? If taxpayers have to pay 
for it, we have every right to 
express our views on it! 

A supporter from Vermilion, 
Alberta was so incensed that she 
wrote a letter to her MP, who at that 
time was Deputy Prime Minister 
Don Mazankowski. In turn, Mr. 
Mazankowski wrote a letter on her 
behalf to Perrin Beatty, who at that 
time was the Minister in charge of 
the National Art Gallery. 

In his response to Don 
Mazankowski, Mr. Beatty said, 
"Although I am sensitive to your 
constituent’s concerns, I must point 
out that, although the National Art 
Gallery of Canada falls under the 


Department of Communication’s 
jurisdiction, it functions as an 
independent and autonomous body. 
A long-standing principle of an 
arm’s length relationship between 
the government and cultural 
agencies prevents me, as Minister 
of Communications, from 
interfering in the Gallery’s 
operations, including 
acquisition of art for the Gallery." 

Mr. Beatty then suggested that 
Don Mazankowski’s constituent 
send a letter to Dr. Shirley 
Thomson, the Director of the 
National Art Gallery. Mr. Beatty 
stated, "It is only by hearing from 
people such as your constituent that 
cultural institutions are able to 


the | 


gauge public response and take into 
account concerns such as those that 
have been raised." 

The lady from Vermilion sent Dr. 
Thomson a letter. So did hundreds 
of others who were outraged at the 
spectacle of a national art gallery 
taking borrowed money to invest in 
an American artist’s work. What 
was the Gallery's response? We 
have our answer in the purchase of 
the Rothko painting -- they intend 
to pursue business as usual, 
regardless of taxpayers’ concerns. 

The National Art Gallery isn’t 
alone in demanding taxpayers’ 
money with no accountability. It 
seems to be a given that, once an 


Continued on next page 


National Art Gallery purchased this painting by American artist Jackson Pollock in 1968 
for $81,000. This works out to over $360,000 in 1993 dollars. 


This work entitled “Wagon I” was created by an American artist named David Smith. The 
National Gallery purchased this work in 1968 for $60,000 U.S. This works out to over 
$318,000 in 1993 dollars. 
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arts program is funded by 
government, accountability, to 
taxpayers or politicians ends. This 


ciple, however, must go the 
ry of the dodo bird. 


Politicians can’t renege on their 


responsibility. Ultimately any 
Organization that wants taxpayer 
funding must be accountable to the 
taxpayer. 

Since we published the photos last 
year, the CTF made an Access to 


A set of 13 by Michael Duchamp 


The National Gallery purchased a set of 13 works by French artist, Michael Duchamp, in 1971 for a package price of $40,400, 
which works out to over $160,000 in 1993 dollars. The following are three of the works, and their share of the purchase price - 


in 1993 dollars. 


Title: In advance of a broken arm 
$12,600 (1993 $) 


erfectionism, 


Sennen 


depression 


by Annette Schinborn 

Have high taxes, a high 
unemployment rate and a sick 
economy got you down? It’s little 
wonder, when you consider that 
your tax dollars have gone to fund 
such illuminating research studies 
as "Perfectionism, cognitive 
appraisal, and depression". The 
cost to the taxpayer? $30,000! 

The grant was provided by a little 
known government body called the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC) during 
the 1991-92 fiscal year. Another 
$117,013 was given out to study the 
"Development of science teacher 
thinking during science 
technology-society curriculum 
implementation." $32,824 was 
given to study "The romanization 
of central Spain", $40,100 to study 
"The causes and consequences of 
self-promotion”, $57,000 to study 
"Imagination and understanding", 
and the list goes on and on. 

Created in 1977, the SSHRC 

ok over the humanities and social 

ence programs previously 

4ministered by the Canada 
Council. It is now being merged 
back with the Canada Council. 

For the 1991-92 year period, the 


Title: Fountain 
$12,600 (1993 $) 
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Information request to find out how 
much we paid for this "art". We 
have provided the information on 
some of those works in this issue. 
We will be publishing the others in 
upcoming issues of The Taxpayer. 


Title: Bottle Dryer 
$12,600 (1993 $) 


cognitive appraisal, and_.... 


for just’ $30, 000 


SSHRC cost taxpayers $98.9 million 
to fund SSHRC, with $89.5 million 
of that given out in grants. That 
leaves approximately $9.4 million 
for administrative costs such as 
salaries, rent, advertising and 


publications, etc. That means that it 
costs taxpayers over $9 million just 
to give away $89 million. 


Cuba's 
Nicolas 


len 


"etry and et 
Ideology & 


Received funding from SSHRC. 


The clientele of the SSHRC is a 
very select group, consisting 
primarily of the university 
community. There are few 
ordinary taxpayers who would find 
any of this material useful, and 
even fewer would know where to 
find it in the first place. For 
instance, do the findings from a 
study called "Family reproduction 
in nineteenth century Ontario" or 
"The female image in Chinese song 
lyrics" ever get used, or are they 
simply ending up as dust collectors 
on some university department 
shelf? 

More importantly, how many are 
used by individuals, organizations 
or businesses to assist them in their 
learning or in becoming more 
productive? The answer is no one 
knows. That’s because there is no 
objective measure being used to 
determine how useful these studies 
will be before the grant is approved. 

If all of this puts you in a bad 
mood, you could always ask for a 
study called "Prairie humor, 1900 - 
1950". Only $10,396 was spent on 
that study. Kind of makes your day, 
doesn’t it? 

Annette Schinborn works for the CTF in 
Regina. 


Definitions 


The following are definitions of 
some of the terms you may find used 
in "The Taxpayer": 


Deficit: 

This is the shortfall between 
expenditures and revenues that a 
government experiences in a single 
year. For example, last year the 
federal government spent $161.9 
billion and only received revenues of 
$121.5 billion. The government had 
a deficit that year of $40.4 billion. 


Surplus: 

This happens when the 
government brings in more revenues 
than it spent in a single year. The last 
time the federal government had a 
surplus was in 1969-70, when it had 
$220 million that it hadn’t spent. 


Debt: 
The debt of the federal 
government is essentially an 


accumulation of all the deficits the 
| government has run up over the years 
minus any surpluses. There are two 
terms used to describe the debt. 
Gross debt describes the total debt of 
a government. Net debt refers to the 
total debt minus any financial assets 


the gay may. have on hand. 
cise 
Fiscal year: 


“STH “go Vernment’s fiscal’ year ! 
begins April | of one year and ends 
~ March; sof; ‘the following year. 
Deficitssand ‘Surpluses are calculated 
based on expenses and revenues over 
that period of time. For example, last 
year’s deficit of $40.5 billion is based 
on the * total revenues and 
expenditures for fiscal year starting 
April 1,:1992 and ending March 31, 
1993. 


Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) 


| GDP is the tool used to describe 
the size of the economy of a country, 
province, or region by measuring the 
total amount of goods and services 
produced in one year. 

This calculation allows us to 
compare the relative economic 
strengths of each of these 
jurisdictions. It also shows: if a 
country’s ability to generate goods 
and services has changed over time. 

Because governments get taxes 
and revenues from the goods and 
services: produced in their country, 
the GDP reflects a government’s 
ability to pay for the services it 
provides. For example, while other 
countries might spend more total 
dollars on medicare than Canada, 
when we. compare the amount we 
spend in relation to our GDP, we have 
the second highest level of —s 
in the world. 
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Canada’s wake-up call 


by Art Fox 

Canadians had a wake-up 
call during the third week of 
January. On the same day 
the Speech from the Throne 
was being delivered in 
Ottawa, Canada’s federal 
debt broke through the half 
trillion dollar mark. And 
it's growing at the rate of 
$86,000 a minute. 

This year, the federal gov- 
ernment will spend around 
$160 billion. Of this 
amount. it will have to bor- 
row close to $45 billion dol- 
lars, with virtually all of that 
money going to pay the in- 
terest on previous deficits. 
It’s painfully clear that this 
situation can’t continue. 

Nevertheless, if you 
asked half a dozen people 
how to fix the problem you 
would probably get six dif- 
ferent answers. Many 
would call for the elimina- 
tion of MP perks such as 
pensions and subsidized 
hair cuts. Some even be- 


lieve that if MPs just cut 
their salaries, everything 
would be all right. The 
truth is, however, that even 
if you laid off every politi- 
cian and the entire staff of 
the House of Commons, you 
would save less than $300 
million, a drop in the bucket 
compared to $45 billion. 

Another area often men- 
tioned is National Defence. 
However, even if we elimi- 
nated the entire department, 
and discharged all our mili- 
tary personnel, the govern- 
ment would only save $12 
billion -- too little to bal- 
ance the budget. 

We could lay off half of 
all public service employ- 
ees. Now we've made a big 
hit - or have we? 

Well, let’s take stock. 
Cutting the public service in 
half will only save $6.5 bil- 
lion; we get rid of National 
Defence and throw out the 
House of Commons, and 
we're still left with a deficit 
of $26 billion. 


So what is causing the 
high level of government 
spending? One of the big- 
gest culprits is interest on 
the public debt. This repre- 
sents the interest charges on 
all. the good times the gov- 
ernment paid for over the 
past 30 years. Last year in- 


Did you know? 


Did you know that out of every dollar you paid in 
federal personal income tax if [992-9335 the equivalent 
of 68 cents went to pay the interest on the federal debt? 


terest cost taxpayers $40 
billion. Unfortunately, 
we're stuck with that bill. 


So what’s left to cut? 
All that’s left to cut are 
transfers to provincial gov- 
ernments and transfers to in- 
dividuals, which represent 
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over 50% of government 
spending. 

Transfers to provincial 
governments help pay for 
the costs of our health care, 
post secondary education, 
social assistance, and other 
programs the federal gov- 
ernment partially funds. 
Transfers to individuals in- 
clude payments under un- 
employment insurance, 
child tax benefits, and the 
Canada Pension Plan. 

Now the cuts are starting 
to affect us. These programs 
represent such a huge part of 
government spending that, 
for the federal government 
to balance its budget, Cana- 
dians must be prepared to 
accept cuts. The only other 
alternative, of course, is 
higher taxes. If the govern- 
ment delays acting on the 
problem much longer, Ca- 
nadians will be faced with 
both cuts in services and 
higher taxes. 


Art Fox is the Executive Director of 
the CTF. He resides in Saskatoon. 


Unfinished Business 
by Sir Roger Douglas $19.95 


Roger Douglas was Minister of Finance in 
New Zealand when the country faced its debt 
crisis. He presided over the most far-reach- 
ing structural reforms that New Zealand has 
ever experienced. but he believes those 
changes did not go far enough. [n reviewing 
where New Zealand stands today. he has 


Canadians can play in their government 
through the process of referendums and citi- 
zen initiatives. 


Book Order Form 
Unfinished Business - $19.95 .........cccesecssesesseeseeeees 


___ People’s Mandate - $19.95... 
| ___ Direct Democracy in Canada - $19.95 
___ Tax Facts 8 - $19.95 
___ Setting Limits $9.95 or $17.95 
SUDOUAl .cccscocsoosconsarooenisisrrsessvassvesreos 
AGO GST (790) sssepscocnsssvnscssyeavs 


Direct Democracy in Canada 
by Patrick Boyer - 19.95 

An analysis of the effect of three national 
referendums (prohibition, conscription. and 
the constitution) on Canadians. The book 


conceived a vision for the future. In his  tooks at the many other suggestions for ref- Pete ham et ps sisi ane 
. : : : j ach additior Ba | Baar . 
controversial book, Douglas offers practical erendums on topics of national importance Total order 
peices acal pokttica acme on NG oc receachermtieen, Eee Me erratic 
choice and personal responsibility rather 
than theory and empty rhetoric. People may Payment enclosed: Cheque Money order: 
not agree with everything he proposes, but Setting Limits - Constitutional Con- | Visa/MC# E : OQ) visa mc 
the book certainly offers food for thought. trol of Government by Lew Uhler “ xp. Date: _'t Visa 
$9.95 soft cover - $17.95 hard cover Name on Card: 
’ 
heres Mandate Since 1972, Mr. Uhler has tirelessly pur- Name: | 
atrick Boyer - $19.95 sued the objective of ending runaway gov- #4 gress: 

Many Canadians are tired of the current ernment spending and taxation. He explains se oe 

political system and want to become more — why constitutional limits on government are J City: See er _._... Postal Code:_ 


Send to: Canadian Taxpayers Federation, 105-438 Victoria Ave 
Regina, Sask., S4N ON7 
sd 


effective participants in the political process. 


the only effective way to deal with the prob- 
Boyer examines the important role ordinary 


lem. 


==) 
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Myuly 2, 1992, the fed- 
eral government announced 
a two-year moratorium on 
cod fishing in Atlantic Can- 
ada due to low 
cod stocks. This 
decision threw 
thousands of cod 
fisherman and 
plant employees 
out of work, Asa 
result, the gov- 
ernment instituted a pro- 
gram to compensate indi- 
viduals who lost their 
source of income. The pro- 
jected cost of the program 
was $920 million of which 
$587 million was to be spent 
by the Department of Fish- 
eries and Oceans. The 
money was given out in the 
form of grants. 

In January, the Auditor 
General of Canada, Denies 
Diastoles, released his an- 
nual report on government 
spending. One of his audits 
uncovered millions of dol- 
lars being misspent in the 
government program to bail 
oO cod industry on the 
ea ist. His survey of the 
program uncovered a num- 
ber of abuses: 


m Individuals who were not 
registered to fish for cod, 
and were therefore fish- 


ing illegally, received 
grants. The department 
gave them registrations, 
and then retroactively ap- 


In 1988, 34% of the income of 
Newfoundland fisherman came 
from Unemployment Insurance 


payments. 


plied benefits. 


m Fisherman who fished for 
other types of stock, but 
lived in the moratorium 
area, were allowed com- 
pensation because they 
didn’t have to substanti- 
ate how much their living 
depended on cod. The 
Auditor noted a crab fish- 
erman who never fished 
for cod received benefits. 


mw The department declared 

any plants with at least 

10% of their work based 

on cod eligible for com- 
pensation. As a result, a 
number of plants quali- 
fied that the department 
had never considered to 
be cod plants. Two plants 
that did not meet the mini- 
mum requirements re- 
ceived compensation 
resulting in overpayment 
of $290,000. 


uf 


Cod fishing fiasco: One indiviual had left a fishery plant in 1990 and 
found a full time job. He was declared eligible because he had been 
laid off from his new job. 


gw Six plants that had closed 
for reasons other than the 
moratorium were de- 
clared eligible. 


m The department consis- 
tently allowed individu- 
als who had left plants up 
to eighteen months prior 
to the moratorium to be 
eligible for compensation 
even though they had not 
been affected by it. 


m There were instances 
where cod plant employ- 
ees had been trained for 
work outside the fishing 
industry up to two years 
earlier, but were sub- 
sequently accepted. 


w Individuals whose main 
source of income came 


illions wasted in cod fishing fiasco 


from outside the fishing 
industry also received 
benefits. In one instance, 
the department said that 
one individual was a "vic- 
tim of working circum- 
stance, in that (he) 
worked too many weeks 
outside (the fishery) to 
qualify for the program." 
The department approved 
compensation anyway. 


Individuals received com- 
pensation who hadn’t 
been in the province dur- 
ing the qualifying period 
(some had even been out 
of the country). 


Others who had retired 
also received benefits. 


The Auditor-General 


noted that while one of the 


goals of the program was to 
encourage individuals to 
leave the fishing industry, a 
number of individuals re- 
turned who had already left 
the industry. The Auditor- 
General stated that at this 
point, the program had 31% 
more recipients than the de- 
partment thought would be 
eligible. 

Few would begrudge as- 
sistance being extended to 
those who really need it, 
particularly when they are 
displaced by a government 
decision that is outside their 
control. However, if the 
government takes the re- 
sponsibility of providing as- 
sistance, it must ensure that 
assistance goes only to 
those who deserve it. 


Brewster’s millions - Canadian style 


by Annette Schinborn 


Brewster’s Millions is a movie in which an old uncle on his death bed bequeaths 
his multimillion dollar estate to his only living relative, Brewster, on one condition - 


- that Brewster spend a million dollars in 30 days without gaining any assets. Sim- 
ply put, he wanted Brewster to blow a million bucks in a month. Sounds ridiculous 
and totally eccentric, doesn’t it? The intent, however, was that Brewster would get 
so sick of spending money that he would manage 
the remaining millions responsibly. 

Outside of Hollywood and back in the 
real world a similar scenario is be- 
ing played out with the estate of 
the late New Brunswick industrial- 
ist, K.C. Irving. Irving left most 
of his multimillion empire in a trust for his 
three sons to run, on one condition -- that 
they live outside of Canada. Although 
this stipulation also sounds a biteccen- 
tric, the intent is that the Canadian gov- ///1"! if 
ernment not be allowed to tax away half ‘/' Hi 
the estate. Like Brewster’s uncle, the late Mr. Irving wants 
his remaining billions to be handled responsibly. 

It seems that with the amount of income being generated 
from his holdings, Mr. Irving’s estate would be subject to a 
50% income tax. To avoid this high tax, Mr. Irving became a 
legal resident of Bermuda in 1972. Then, to ensure that his 
empire (which started with one gasoline station in New 
Brunswick) wouldn’t fall under the heavy tax burden of the 
Canadian government, he required every trustee of the hold- 
ings to establish legal residency outside of Canada. There- 
fore, for tax purposes the three trustees of his estate all 
live abroad. 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Irving sought out tax refuge 
in Bermuda to make sure that his holdings weren’t taxed 
to death when he passed on? 

He couldn’t take it with him, but he Cee 
made sure the Canadian government < 
wouldn’t take it either. 


Tis unemployment rate hovers between 2% - 3%. 


It has a low inflation rate. 
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Its citizens have the second highest life expectancy of any country in the world. 


It has low taxation rates. 


It boasts safe streets. The murder rate for men is almost half of Canada’s. 


Its politicians are forced to listen to its citizens. 


It was selected by the Economist magazine as the best place in the world to live. 


It’s considered one of the most credit worthy countries in the world. 


-Taxp 


Sexrire more like 
utopia than any in- 
dustrialized nation, Swit- 
zerland has achieved a 
lifestyle envied around the 
world. This utopia was not 
created by politicians. 
Sure, the country has its 
duly elected repre- 
sentatives, but the real 
power in the decision mak- 
ing process lies with the 
people, not the politicians. 

It's an amazing achieve- 
ment considering the fact 
Switzerland has four na- 


ayers’ utopia 


ple can choose either the 
citizen initiated proposal or 
the government’s revised 
version or reject both. 
These votes on referendums 
and citizen initiatives ordi- 
narily take place four times 
a year. 

The Swiss used their peo- 
ple power to stop their ver- 
sion of the GST in its tracks 
in 1977, and then again in 
1979. 

On the other hand, they 
have also demonstrated that 
they are willing to permit 


tional languages compared 
to Canada’s two. Yet de- 
spite this, they have man- 


aged to live in relative 


harmony. 


How did they do it? 

No doubt, one of the 
main factors is that Switzer- 
land is a citizen state. Its 
political process gives ordi- 
nary people the final say, 


instead of politicians, over 
the laws that govern them. 

Switzerland has used ref- 
erendums to control its 
politicians since 1848. In 
fact, the Swiss parliament 
cannot pass any law until 
the people have had the op- 
portunity to decide whether 
they will vote on it. Ifa 
petition containing 50,000 
signatures of eligible voters 


is gathered within three 
months, the issue must be 
put to a vote. The results of 
the vote are binding on the 
government. If the law is 
not challenged it comes into 
effect. This threat is usually 
enough to keep their politi- 
cians in line. 

However, the power of 
the ordinary Swiss citizen 


one who wishes to institute 
a new law can initiate a na- 
tionwide binding vote on 
any issue by collecting 
100,000 signatures. They 
must collect these names 
within an 18 month period. 

When these nation-wide 
votes do take place, the 
government has the right to 
put forward a counter pro- 


tax changes that will cost 
them money, provided 
there’s a good reason for it. 
Just recently, the country 
voted to increase its gas tax, 
demonstrating once again 
that voters aren't against 
necessary taxation -- 
they’re against wasted and 
uncontrolled government 
spending. 


does not stop there. Any- 


posal. Essentially, the peo- 


How Swiss referendums actually work 


The following is an example of 
how referendums have worked suc- 
cessfully in Switzerland. 

Back in the 60s. many Swiss 
were becoming upset about the 
number of foreigners working in 
the country. They complained that 
these individuals were taking jobs 
away from the Swiss. 

However, instead of letting is- 


sues of this nature. brew and even- 
tually develop into a backlash 
against foreigners, the Swiss dealt 
with the problem in a rational way. 
They voted on it. 

After a number of referendums, 
the results were surprising. No. 
they didn’t kick out all the foreign- 
ers. No, they didn’t slam the doors 
closed at the borders. 


What they did was limit the num- 
ber of foreigners that could work in 
the country to just slightly below 
the level that were working at the 
time of the vote. Secondly, they 
made a provision that allowed the 
number of foreigner workers to in- 
crease. 

The number of foreigners living 
in the country has grown as a per- 


centage of the population from 
9.5% in 1960 to 16.4% in 1990. In 
fact, about 25% of the workers in 
Switzerland today are foreigners. 
Yet where is the backlash? Where 
is the anger? For the most part, it’s 
not there because it was a decision 
the people made, not one imposed 
on them by politicians and name- 
less bureaucrats, 
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They decide their own future 


Results of some Swiss referendum votes between 1975-1990. . 


Source: Switzerland - by Kummerly and Frey 


1975: Rejected - The allo- 
cation of special economic 
powers to the confederation. 

1976: Accepted - Setting 
up of a general unemployment 
insurance fund. Rejected - In- 
itiative regarding workers’ 
and union co-determination; 
and initiative for a 40 hour 
work week. 

1977: Accepted - Increase 
in the number of signatures 


concerning nuclear power sta- 
tions: and introduction of VAT 
(rejected for the second time). 


1980: Rejected - [nitiative 
concerning the complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State. 

198]: Accepted - New 
Constitutional Articles on 
equal rights for men and 
women; and for consumer 


getherness initiative for the 
protection of foreign citizens. 

1982: Accepted - Revision 
of the penal code for acts of 
violence; and initiative for the 
monitoring of consumer 
prices. Rejected - New law on 
foreigners. 

1984: Accepted - Motor- 
way sticker (toll) and tax on 
heavy vehicles; and aid for 
victims of violence. Rejected 


necessary for a popular Initia- 
tive (from 50,000 to 100,000) 
and for a referendum (from 
30,000 to 50,000). Rejected - 
Introduction of a Value Added 
Tax (similar to our GST); ten- 
ants” protection initiative and 
federal counter proposal; in- 
iliatives against air pollution 
by motor vehicles; and civil 
service for conscicntious ob- 
jectors. 

1978: Rejected - Protec- 
tion of pregnancy; initiatives 
to lower age limit for old-age 
pensioners; initiative to have 
l2acaffic-free Sunday's a year: 
@: for universities and 
rom ch. ; 

1979: Accepted - Counter 
proposal on promotion of 
footpaths and hiking trails. 
Rejected - Initiatives for low- 
ering of voting age to 18 
years; initiative for the exten- 
sion of the peoples’ rights | 


protection. Rejected - To- 


In a few Swiss jurisdictions, they maintain the old traditions where people gather in the city square and vote on 
issues through raising of hands. However, most referendum votes take place at the ballot box. 


- Civil service for conscien- 
tious objectors instead of mili- 
tary service; initiative against 
sale of land to foreigners; in- 
itiatives for a future without 
atomic power plants, and in- 
itiative for maternity insur- 
ance. 

1985: Accepted - Three fi- 
nancial bills on stamp dues, 
alcohol and bread grain: new 
marriage and inheritance law; 


~ 


and uniform beginning of 
school year. Rejected - Peo- 
ple’s initiatives for the exten- 
sion of paid holidays; and 
innovation risk guarantee in 
favour of small and medium- 
sized firms. 

1986: Rejected - UN mem- 
bership; apprentice workshop 
initiative, and tax on heavy 
vehicles based on engine ca- 
pacity. 

1987: Accepted - Revised 
version of law on political 
asylum; and adoption of high- 
speed railway network. Re- 
jected - Initiative calling fora 
referendum on defence pol- 
icy; and daily maternity al- 
lowance. 

1988: Rejected - Popular 
initiatives to reduce the pen- 
sion age: and iniliatives 
against land speculation and 
for the 40-hour work week, 
and against forcign immigra- 
tion. } 

1990; Accepted - Ten-year 


“moratorium-on building nu- 


clear power stations. Re- 
jected - The Clover Leaf 
Initiatives to build planned 
motorway scctions; initiative 
for the "Halt the spread of 
concrete group!"; and initia- 
tive calling for a total renun- 
ciation of nuclear power. 


Can special interests buy a referendum? 


One of the concerns expressed 
about referendums here in Canada 
is that big spending governments, 
lobby groups and corporations can 
buy votes by initiating massive ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

First, we need to realize that hun- 
dreds of lobby groups are already 
wining and dining politicians and 
senior bureaucrats to get legislation 
passed in their favour. In many in- 
stances, they only have to convince 
a handful of key people to get what 
they want. Unfortunately, most Ca- 
nadians aren’t aware that this is 
happening all the time at our three 
levels of government. 


n example of this can be seen 
recent changes to the building 
, in Ontario. According to the 
Ontario Home Builders Association 
(OHBA), these changes have in- 
creased the price of building a new 
home by $8,000. The OHBA, which 


has opposed these changes, points 
to lobby groups as a contributing 
factor. In a news release, the 
OHBA said private industry was 
lobbying for changes to the code 
because, "it is quicker and easier 
than conventional marketing." 


In other words, instead of trying 
to convince people to buy their 
products through traditional forms 
of advertising, some companies 
have found it easier to lobby for 
changes that force people to buy 
their products. 


In contrast, the referendum on 
the Charlottetown Accord showed 
that people are not easily swayed by 
expensive lobbying efforts. De- 
spite the fact that the "Yes" side 
spent millions of dollars more in 
advertising, the "No" side won. In 
fact, some suggest that the massive 
advertising of the "Yes" side actu-~ 
ally turned people off, since it was 


perceived as manipulative. 

Most politicians, bureaucrats, 
political parties and lobby groups 
don’t like referendums and initia- 


tives because they erode their 
power to run the country. That may 
be one of the best reasons to support 
them. 


Yes or no: The Swiss get involved promoting one side or the other in referendum votes. 
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Write your MLA or MP 


One of the simplest ways to become 
involved is by writing a letter to your 
MLA or MP. As a taxpayer, you need 
to realize that special interest groups 


wanting politicians to spend more of 


your hard-camed tax dollars. are often 
flooding politicians with letters. Tax- 


payers must get involved to stem this 
tido. Here are some points to consider, 


 & Keep it short. Get to the point im- 
mediately and try to keep it to one page 
in length. 


2. Be polite. If sour representatives 
believe that vou will not vote for them 
no matter what they do. your letter will 
probably be ignored. You may dis- 
agree on the issuc, but don’t be abusive. 


3 Make your Icttcr personal. Use per- 
sonal examples that support your state- 


ments and concerns. 


4. Write on one issue. Don't ramble 
on and write a long list of gripes and 
complaints. 


5: Handwritten Ictters have impact as 
long as theyre readable, but typewnit- 
ten is also fine. Make sure your return 
address is on the letter. 


6. Enclose relevant newspaper clip- 
pings or other materials to support your 
arguments. If you are writing concern- 
ing a particular bill. try as much as 
possible to use its official name. 


7. Don't write just for the sake of writ- 
ing. Make sure you have arclevant topic. 


8. Ask what your representative is go- 
ing to do about your concem. If they 
send a vague reply, send another letter 
asking specifically where they stand on 
the issue. 


9 tt is proper to address the Prime 
Minister as "The Rt. Honourable" and 
start the letter with "Dear Prime Minis- 
ter"; onbinet ministers and promiors 
should be addressed as "The Honour- 
able" and start their letters with "Dear 
Madame or Mr. Minister". MLAs or 
MPs should be addressed as 
"Mr./Mrs./Ms. surname,’MLA or 
MP.". Remember, your letter will have 
more impact if you show the proper 
respect for their position. 


10. If your MLA or MP takes a pro- 
taxpayer position, make sure you send 
a letter thanking them for their support. 


How to find the atdress of an MP or MLA 


MP - Their number is listed.at the beginning of the Federal 
Government Blue Pages in your telephone directory or call 
Reference Canada at 1-800-667-3355 


MLA + Call the information number listed at the beginning of the 
Provincial Government Blue Pages in your telephone directory. 


Put a petition together 


Petitions are a powerful way to com- 
municate with legislators. Since it only 


takes a few seconds to sign a petition, it 
doesn’t take much time or effort to col- 
lect a large number of signatures. The 
circulation and presentation of a petition 
is also an excellent way of getting media 
coverage, which can significantly in- 
crease the impact of your message. 
Taxpayers need to use a specific for- 
mat for a petition to be officially "tabled" 
(presented) in the Legislature or House 
of Commons. Your petition will still 
impact a politician. but having it tabled 
means it becomes part of the public re- 
cord. and has a much greatcr impact. 
All levels of government have their 
own requirements for a formal petition 
Check with your local politician on the 
exact procedure for vour jurisdiction. 


Letters to the editor 


Letters to the editor are one of the 
most widely read sections of any news- 
paper. You also need to realize that tax 
issues are becoming increasingly im- 
portant and editors will be inclined to 
publish your letter. If your letter is 
published, it will send a message to 
literally thousands of people. Here are 
a few points to consider. 


1 The letter must be short. Each cdi- 
tor has his own standard in terms of 
length, so keep your Ictter to the aver- 
age size published in the paper 


P 4 The article should be timely, Try to 
tie it in with a current news story 


Bs 3 Newspapers receive a lot of letters, 
so don't be discouraged if your letter 
isn't published the first time. Try 
again. 


4 Make sure you put your name, ad- 
dress and phone number on your letter. 


Newspapers will not publish anony- 
mous letters, but many will consider 
withholding your name if requested. 


5. Stick to one subject, and present 
arguments to support your point. Use 
quotes and facts/figures to support your 
arguments. 


You can make a difference 


Mike Cherniawski, along with many Albertans, collected over 30,000 coupons calling for reform 
of the Alberta MILA pension plan. As a result of thousands of Albertans getting involved phoning, 
writing and signing coupons, the Alberta \{LA pension plan was abolished. 


The following are the basic requirements 
for tabling a petition to the House of 
Commons or the Legislative Assembly: 


z A petition must be addressed to "the 
Legislative Assembly", or to "the House 
of Commons in Parliament Assembled" 


vd A petition must be written, printed or 
typed on paper of usual size. 


3 A petition must contain a prayer re- 
questing that Parliament or the Assembly 
take some action. 


4 ifthe petition contains morc than one 
page. the prayer must be at the head of 
each page. 


AY Each signer must indicate his or her 
address. 


6. A petition must contain at least 25 
signatures and addresses, at least three of 
which must appear on the first page. 


y. Signatures and addresses must be 
signed by the original person and names 
and addresses may not be erased or 
crossed out. 


8 Only Canadian residents may sign 
petitions to the House of Commons: and 
petitions to provincial legislators are lim- 
ited to residents of that province. 


9 A petition must seek action on a mat- 
ter within the jurisdiction of the appro- 
priate level of government. 


10.4 petition cannot request the ex- 
penditure of public funds. 
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eo PEND IT OR LOSE IT 


@. Peter Holle 


The budget year end for govern- 
ments is approaching. As crusader 
Ross Perot says: "Listen carefully, 
and you'll hear that giant sucking 
sound!" That sound is coming from 
your wallet. It’s the time of year 
when taxpayers get taken for a wild 
ride, as government departments and 
agencies race to spend any money 
that remains in their budgets. 

In the next few months govern- 
ment departments all over will order 
new furniture, upgrade computers, 
buy new carpeting, fund new consult- 
ing studies, and spend more on travel 
and conferences. Outrageous, you 
say? Correct, but this mini-spending 
boom is a ritual that occurs every 
year, right about now. 

Should we blame our politicians? 
Should we blame the civil servant 
who, as you read this, is figuring out 
creative new ways to spend your tax 
money quickly? 

The answer is "no", not totally. 
First, the politicians don’t understand 
what is going on. During the next few 


; eon: the bureaucracy will present 


ur elected officials with tons of pa- 
per detailing a confusing set of com- 
plicated options and plans for 
operations over the next year. You 
can safely bet that the system will try 


to completely overwhelm the politi- 
cians with mountains of information 
that frame next year’s budget in terms 
of more spending. 

When you think about it, the gov- 
ernment employees who design the 
spending plans are acting rationally in 
a budgeting system that automat- 
ically favors more spending year after 
year. 

It all has to do with incentives. Try 
this in your organization: Pay your 
managers on the basis of how much 
they spend to operate the business 
during the year, and how many em- 
ployees work for them. 

What would happen? The manag- 
ers would have strong incentives to 
raise spending on operations and hire 
more employees. Costs would rise 
relentlessly. And with these incen- 
tives the business would spend its 
way to bankruptcy. 

Governments tend not to go bank- 
rupt. They just load the bills for ex- 
cessive spending and hiring onto 
taxpayers and future generations. 

This is but one defect of many in 
our system of unnecessarily expen- 
sive government, and we all pay 
through the nose for it. It’s called 
"spend it or lose it" budgeting. It’s 
one reason the system bamboozles 
our elected officials into raising taxes 


The Canadian Taxpayers Federation (CTF) was invited to take part in the Survival Summit held 
‘ate last year in Toronto. The Summit, sponsored by the Toronto Sun, dealt with the federal 


,overnment $ runaway spending and taxation. The Summit put forward a number of proposals 
including balanced budget legislation and a tax freeze. Above representing the CTF, from left to 
right, Paul Pagnuelo, Provincial Director of the Ontario Taxpayers Federation; Jason Kenney, 
National Director of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation; and Peter Holle, Provincial Director 


of the Association of Manitoba Taxpayers. 


instead of, for example, spending our 
tax money smarter. The stakes are 
just too high. 

Peoples’ salaries and rank in the 
civil service are at stake. Therefore, 
the system has every incentive to pre- 
sent options to our elected officials 
that involve more taxes. It isa system 


Early January in downtown Winnipeg. 


building. Here we go again! 


Airline ticket bonanza! 

A variation of “spend it.or lose it" 
budgeting might be called, "spend it now 
and get it back later" budgeting. It works 
like this. As the budget year winds 
down, some government. departments 
will buy large blocks of airline tickets to 
spend funds remaining at year-end. . Af- 
ter the. new budget year: starts, .depart- 
ments cash in the tickets to retrieve 
unspent funds from last year, 


Confessions of a city worker 

A former City of Saskatoon worker 
comments on "spend it or lose it" budget- 
ing:, 
2 "Toward the end of the’season, the 


dark forces at the head office would de- 


cide our layoff dates. “How long. we 


“worked depended on how n much t ‘money-- 


was left in the budget. A surplus didn’t 
translate into a savings... If there was 
money to be spent, it had to be spent -- or 
else some troublemaker at city hall might 
decide to cut our budget for the next year. 
In the spirit of using up our taxpayers’ 
money,.-I painted soccer, goalposts. that 
had nary a scratch and swept floors twice~ 


over that had not one dust partie ge 


t were 


that has every incentive to make 
spending cuts as painful as possible 
(i.e. Filmon Fridays, Rae Days). 

That is why "spend it or lose it" 
budgeting has to go. 


Peter Holle is the Provincial Director of the 
Association of Manitoba Taxpayers. Hes 
based in Winnipeg, Man. 


New furniture is unloaded into a federal government 


True confessions 


Confessions of a Consultant 


(Excerpted from a commentary by Robert 
Russel, Globe & Mail, January 13, 1993) 


"Imagine you are a senior civil servant. 
Your earnings and perquisites depend on 
how much...money you administer, and 
how many people carry out your bidding. 
The more of each, the higher your pay and 
perksy. ie 

"Treasury Board allocates funds...de- 
pending on. your stated five-year plans, 
which you revise and submit every year. 
The board is the people’s watchdog, so 
you must state your plans and require- 
ments creatively. ‘Snow them’ were my 
instructions from above. ‘Make our goals 
appear noble, deserving the highest prior- 
ity, and make our resources appear inade- 
quate to the great work ahead’, 

"My next lesson soon followed. We 


“needed fo bring in a skilled and distin- 
~ guished specialist. 


Problem: — Pay is 
based on responsibility rather than on 
knowledge and ability. This specialist 
would administer nobody.... Getting him 
an attractive salary required creative writ- 
ing of the job description. The more he 
got paid, the more his boss, and his boss, 
paid} ‘The anti-productivity : system 
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To fund or not to fund - that is the question 


by Dean Smith 

Are you tired of watching your 
hard earned tax dollars being used to 
purchase urinals to hang in doorways 
at the National Art Gallery, all in the 
name of art? Well you’re not alone. 
Taxpayers across Canada are begin- 
ning to question government funding 
of the arts. 

Governments haven't always been 
in the business of funding the arts. 
The famous Globe Theatre of Lon- 
don, England, where the likes of 
Shakespeare acted, received no gov- 
ernment aid. Individuals like Rem- 
brandt, Shelley and Keats plied their 
trade without government handouts. 
Many relied on patrons who recog- 
nized their talents and supported 
them. 

Others functioned as amateurs in 
their particular field. These included 
such notables as Emily Dickinson and 
Walt Whitman. Van Gogh, the fa- 
mous Dutch painter, sold only one 
painting during his lifetime. 

But this is Canada you say. Things 
are different here. Well, you're cer- 
tainly right there. Ray Smith, who 
worked for the Department of Indian 
Affairs for a number of years, tells an 
interesting story. He was working in 
the North Battleford office in north- 
eastern Saskatchewan in the late 60s 
and early 70s. Alan Sapp, a world-fa- 


mous native painter who lived near 
the city, was just starting out. 

Dr. Gonner, a local doctor, recog- 
nized Mr. Sapp’s potential and took 
him under his wing. He provided Mr. 
Sapp a salary, and helped him develop 
his talents. 

About a year later, Canada Coun- 
cil, the federal government's flagship 
for handing out government grants to 
the arts, decided to give Mr. Sapp a 
grant. Note that it was Canada Coun- 
cil’s idea. Since the money was not 
needed, it was turned down. 

A short while later, Mr. Smith re- 
ceived a phone call from Canada Coun- 
cil. They wanted to know why their 
funding had been refused. Mr. Smith 
explained the situation and it seemed 
the matter was settled. About two 
weeks later, Canada Council flew out 
one of its representatives (at taxpayers’ 
expense) to investigate the situation. 


They obviously had some concerns | 


about the situation. Was it against the 
law for private citizens to contribute 
to the arts back in the late 60s? Who 
knows? 

Despite Canada Council’s con- 
cerns, a private citizen was willing to 
make an investment, and today we 
have one of Canada’s premier painters 
-- without the Council’s help. 

Maybe it’s time for the government 
to stop funding the arts. There have 


An apology to Canada’s youth 


On June 15, 1993, ina speech to the 
graduating class of the University of 
Toronto, Ontario’s Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, The Honourable Henry New- 
ton Rowell Jackman, apologized on 
behalf of his generation for the heavy 
burden of debt that’s been dumped on 
the shoulders of Canada’s youth. His 
words are instructive to us all: 

"It is surely obvious to all that my 
generation of leadership - by allowing 
expectations to rise well above our 
means ~ have had to borrow heavily 
from the future. 

"This is a debt which must be re- 
paid. 

"The burden of this debt will be 
your burden. It is therefore difficult 
for me, speaking to you today as a 
representative of our nation’s leader- 
ship, not in all conscience to confess 
to you that my generation owes you, 
the young people of today, an abject 
apology. 

"We owe you for having, to a very 
real extent, mortgaged your future to 


satisfy our present wants. We owe you 
for allowing expectations to grow far 
beyond our power to fulfill them. 

"Your generation will therefore 
have to work harder and be even more 
productive simply to pay the interest 
on our over-indulgence.” 


Jackman: We owe an apology to our youth. 


always been patrons willing to fund 
those in our artistic ada who 
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In 1990, Western Economic Diversification (WD) provided five interest free loans 
money was used to help Myrias establish a facility to manufacturé and market super- 
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$3.97 million to Myrias Research Corporation of Edmoriton, Alberta. The 


On January 16, 1 990 | 
WO lent Myrias Research Corp. - = $526, 990 


On April 17, 1 990 
WD lent Myrias Research Comp. - - $1, 466, 725 


On May 30, 1990 
wo lent Myrias Research Corp. ~ $686, 695 


On August 9,1 990 . 
wo lent Myrias Research Corp. = = $775, 847. 
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Canadians concerned 
about spiraling deficits 
would do well to take note 
of solutions being imple- 
mented south of the border. 

Many U.S. states have 
instituted provisions to 
limit how much their politi- 
cians can borrow on behalf 
of their citizens. They are 
using a variety of mecha- 
nisms to limit what their 
politicians can borrow; 
some have been more suc- 
cessful than others. 

South Carolina’s consti- 
tution only allows its poli- 
ticians to spend 5% of the 
state’s previous year’s 
revenues on_ interest 
charges on the debt. (If 
Canada had a similar provi- 
sion, our federal debt 
would be about $80 billion 
instead of $500 billion.) 

California’s constitution 
requires that the "Legisla- 
ture shall not, in any man- 
ner, create a debt in excess 

300,000 without a vote 
the people." This means 
that to borrow money, their 


politicians must put the is- 
sue to a state-wide referen- 
dum to receive voter 
approval. 

Mississippi and New Jer- 
sey are only allowed to bor- 
row up to 5% of their 
previous year’s revenues 
and they must get voter ap- 
proval to exceed this limit. 
Georgia limits its debt to 
10% of the previous year’s 
revenues and this limit 
can’t be exceeded even 
with voter approval. This is 


the total debt of the state, | 


not just that year’s deficit! 

Legislators in Arkansas, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
New York, can only borrow 
money if it’s been approved 
by a popular vote. Pennsyl- 
vania has a similar provi- 
sion, but politicians there 
can carry a deficit forward 
into the next year - but no 
longer. 

Most people buying a 
house borrow more money 
than the states of Colorado 
and Orégon are allowed to 
borrow. Their debt is lim- 
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ited to $50,000. Nebraska 
and South Dakota are not 
far behind at $100,000. 
New Mexico has a debt 
limitation of $200,000 and 
lowa’s limit is $250,000. 


In Alaska and Arizona the 
limit is $350,000. 

Kansas has a constitu- 
tional ban on general obli- 
gation debts issued by the 
state, and a popular vote by 


gutting a lid on government borrowing 


the people is necessary to 
exceed that limit. 

Alabama’s constitution 
requires that any debt 
backed by the full faith and 
credit of the state must have 
voter approval. However, 
their politicians get around 
this by issuing debts not 
guaranteed by the state. 

Even these models of re- 
straint seem like spend- 
thrifts compared to Indiana, 
which has a law on the 
books that reads, "No law 
shall authorize.any debt to 
be contracted on behalf of 
the state." 


Unfortunately, these ex- 
amples are a far cry from 
the Canadian experience. 
Some provinces have run 
up yearly deficits that are 
thousands of times larger 
than the total debts that 
many states can borrow. 
Obviously, politicians must 
be controlled or they will 


_end up destroying that 


which they were elected to 
govern. 


Taxing wealth or taxing the economy 


By Norm Baker 

Those who advocate taxing 
wealth had better realize that it 
could well be their pension funds 
that they are talking about taxing. 
You see, the wealth of our nation is 
no longer vested in a few faceless 
individuals. Rather, there has been 
a tremendous growth in the funds 
of institutional investors, primarily 
pension funds. Many pension 
funds control billions of dollars in 
assets, and are a source of capital 
for companies throughout the 
country. 

Unfortunately, the call to tax 
"wealth" invites a tax on those 
pools of assets held by the various 
pension funds, particularly since so 
much of the nation’s wealth is tied 
up in these funds. The government 
has never been very good at ignor- 

a potential source of new tax 
enue! 

To get a better idea of the impact 
this type of taxation would have on 
the economy, you should read Peter 


F. Drucker’s Post-Capitalist Soci- 


ety. Drucker offers some interest- 
ing insights on the changes that 
have been taking place in the North 
American economy: "If socialism 
is defined, as Marx defined it, as 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion by the employees, then the 
United States has become the most 
‘socialist’ country around, while 
still remaining the most ‘capitalist’ 
one as well." 

Drucker says pension funds are 
becoming one of the dominant eco- 
nomic engines in the United States 
and in Canada. "In the United 
States, these funds in 1992 owned 
half of the share capital of the coun- 
try’s large businesses and held al- 
most as much of these companies’ 
fixed debts. The beneficiary own- 
ers of the pension funds are the 
country’s employees." 


Drucker warns: "Pension funds 
are the savings of today’s employ- 
ees. They are deferred wages on 
which tax has been deferred. They 
must not serve anything or anyone 


except the financial future of the 
present employees. They are being 
accumulated to provide the equiva- 
lent of wage income to people 
when they no longer work." 

We are seeing in all of this a shift 
in the economic power of our na- 
tion, and one that governments 


must take seriously. We could call 
it ‘pension fund socialism’ or ‘em- 
ployee capitalism’. Or we could 
call it wealth. What we shouldn’t 
call it is a new source of tax reve- 
nue. 


Norm Baker is on the Board of Directors of 
the CTF. He lives in Regina. 


The man to fear 


The following inscription was found 
on an ancient clay tablet, written by a 
Sumerian around 1800 BC. The writer 
may have been the head of the Sumerian 


Taxpayers Federation. 


"You can have a lord, you can have a 
king, but the man to fear is the tax 


collector." 


The nation of Sumer started in the 
Mesopotamia Valley around 2500 BC. 
(fran now occupies this same area.) 
Sumer developed a strong centralized 
government (taxpayer terminology for 
bureaucratic and expensive) which was 


controlled from the city of Ur. 


YG Jack Wong 
My first day as a Saskatoon city 


worker was a debacle. I slept in and 
was two hours late for orientation. 
"Oh great," I thought. "What will 
my foreman say to me?" Not very 
much, as it turned out. He was sur- 
prised to see me - the city had pro- 
vided him with an extra worker. 
While he was deciding what to do 
with me, I sat in the coffee room 
and waited - and waited. 

And so began my illustrious 
four-year career as a seasonal civic 
labourer. | was naive - I believed 
that the confusion during my first 
day was a temporary glitch in a 
well-oiled, bureaucratic machine. 
In time, I discovered that this glitch 
was the normal state of affairs. 

During my first week with the 
city, | heard a co-worker jokingly 
refer to our department - formerly 
called Parks and Recreation - as 
"Parks and Relaxation." I soon dis- 
covered how apt this title was: I 
was working at a pace normal to 
most human beings when a lifer (a 
lifetime civic employee) scolded 
me for going too fast. This bit of 
advice sounded absurd, but it was 
actually the best advice I ever re- 
ceived as a city worker. 

There were no rewards in finish- 
ing a job prematurely. If we were 
too swift, in all probability our 
foreman would have nothing else 
for us do. We would then have the 
painful task of trying to "look busy" 
for the rest of the day. This usually 
meant taking a tour of the city in a 
city truck. Unfortunately, I was a 
bad actor: | couldn't look busy even 


How many city workers does it take to watch someone dig a hole? - 
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"Why three bosses. I didn't know. It was redundant and excessive. My guess was that if one screwed up - the other two could wring him 


out like the Three Stooges." 


if my life depended on it. Every 
year during my year-end evalu- 
ation, my foreman told me, "You 
stand around and wait too much to 
be told what to do." 

The most important rule of a city 
worker was to "pace yourself". The 
most pleasant way of pacing your- 
self was to take lengthy coffee 
breaks. Officially, our coffee 
breaks were 15 minutes long; in 
reality our coffee breaks lasted any- 
where from 15 minutes to an hour. 
It was a ludicrous situation: It was 


okay to pretend to be busy, but it 


Edmonton 


wasn’t okay to take a 30-minute 
coffee break - unless, of course, the 
foreman also decided to take a 30- 
minute coffee break. 

Toward the end of the season, the 
dark forces at the head office would 
decide our layoff dates. How long 
we worked depended on how much 
money was left in the budget. A 
surplus didn’t translate into sav- 
ings. If there was money to be 
spent, it had to be spent or else 
some troublemaker at city hall 
might decide to cut our budget for 
the next year. In the spirit of using 
up our taxpayers’ money, | painted 
soccer goalposts that had nary a 
scratch and swept floors twice-over 
that had not one dust particle. 

Speaking of the dark forces, 
there seemed to be too many 
bosses. My foreman had three 
bosses, and nobody knew exactly 
what each of them did. Why three 
bosses? I didn’t know. It was redun- 
dant and excessive. My guess was 
that if one screwed up - for example 
one boss authorized workers to 
paint playground equipment that 
was scheduled to be trashed the fol- 
lowing year - the other two could 
wring him out, like the Three 
Stooges. 

I was disgusted by the waste and 
inefficiency that I was witnessing. 
The irony didn’t escape me: | was 
also a willing accomplice in this 


whole mess. I felt frustrated be- 
cause I knew I was powerless to 
change anything~The one feeling 
that all my co-workers (espetially 
the lifers) had in common was one 
of resignation. "This is the way it 
is, and this is the way it will always 
be," said a co-worker. 

I no longer work for the city, but 
I still suffer from the consequences 
- I expect to find a job where I’m 
paid a lot for doing little; I work at 
a slower pace than the living dead, 
and can’t dig a hole unless five guys 
are watching me. Who should I 
blame for this sorry state? [ can’t 
blame my foreman; he is as much a 
victim as I am. The city takes men 
and turns them into incompetent 
buffoons. 

A fellow employee once told me, 
"One of these days, somebody 
should write a book about what 
goes on here." | laughed and shook 
my head. 

| thought about it for awhile - 
there wasn’t always enough idle 
time to think about the greater ques- 
tions in life - and then said, "No- 
body would believe us. People like 
to joke about how inefficient the 
city is; but if they knew how bad it 
really was they would storm city 
hall with torches and pitchforks.” 
My co-worker nodded in agree- 
ment. 


Jack Wong now lives in Vancouver. 
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Governments fill up at the pumps 


There has been some talk about 
gas taxes lately. Unfortunately, the 
wrong people have been talking 
about them - politicians. 

Apparently, some municipal 
governments have considered join- 
ing their federal and provincial 
counterparts filling their tax 
troughs with a municipal gas tax. 
Various cities including Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton have dis- 
cussed the possibility of imposing 
such a tax on gas sold within their 
cities. Of course, urban govern- 
ments would need the permission 
of their respective provincial gov- 
ernments to do it. 

To date only Vancouver has in- 
troduced such a tax. It has imposed 
a 3 cent-a-litre Vancouver-transit 
tax. This, of course, puts their gas 
stations at a significant disadvan- 
tage with stations just outside Van- 
couver’s jurisdiction. 

However, even without the mu- 
nicipalities, as much as 54% of the 
price you pay at the pumps goes 


directly into provincial and federal 
government coffers, while only 6% 
goes to the retailer. When there’s a 
gas war in your area, you can be 
sure it’s not the government lower- 
ing the price! 

Quebec residents paid the most 
per litre for their gas, with 31 cents 
of every gallon going to the federal 
and provincial governments. New 
Brunswick residents paid the least 
at 22.8 cents, with Alberta resi- 
dents following close behind at 
22.9 cents. However, Alberta resi- 
dents are subject to 2.3 cents in 
wellhead taxes which residents east 
of the Ontario border, who get their 
oil from other countries, do not 
have to pay. 

Furthermore, the GST is ap- 
plied on the final retail price of the 
gas. This means you pay GST on 
all the provincial and federal taxes 
that have already been applied, in- 
cluding excise and royalty tax. 

Of course, these are just the di- 
rect taxes you pay. Your actual tax 


_ the Oscar for.:..* 


The federal government spent 
$85 million over the past five years 
producing films and videos accord- 
ing to an article by Canadian Press 
(CP). In fiscal year 1992-93, the 


government spent $18 million. The 
money was used by various depart- 
ments to produce material for inter- 
nal and public use. 

The Department of the Environ- 


ment spent $80,000 to produce a 
video on windsurfing safety, and 
$116,000 to record the UN spon- 
sored environment conference held 
in Brazil; Transport Canada used 
$350,000 to develop two national 
quiz programs on safe boating; the 
Bank of Canada spent $89,000 ona 
production entitled "Banking in the 
90s"; and the Federal-Provincial 
Relations Office (FPRO) spent a 
cool half million dollars for a video 
on the constitution. 

However, the award for the most 
money spent by a single depart- 
ment undoubtedly goes to the De- 
partment of Defence, which spent 
$10 million. Their blockbuster 
productions. included a $20,000 
video on a Canadian history of 
military music, and another 
$178,000 was spent on a produc- 
tion detailing the lifestyle of an of- 
ficer. As well, the department 
spent another $970,000 profiling a 
number of defence bases that had 
been scheduled for closure. 

The CP article suggested that 
private producers use revenues 
from the government sponsored 
projects to fund their other, more 
"creative" (i.e. more risky) pro- 
jects. 


bill is higher, since industry and 
retailers pay property tax, corpo- 
rate tax, business taxes and a mul- 
titude of other fees which are 
ultimately paid for by the con- 
sumer. 

Compared to the U.S., Canadi- 
ans pay over twice as much tax on 
a litre of gasoline. According to the 
Petroleum Foundation, taxes on 


gasoline in the U.S. amount to only 
If cents per litre (Canadian) com- 
pared to 26 cents for Canadian gov- 
ernments. In certain areas, it’s not 
uncommon for people travelling 
across Canada to go through the 
U.S. because of the cheaper gas. 

Isn’t it about time for our gov- 
ernments to stop making travel 
such a taxing experience? 


Taxes paid on a 
litre of unleaded gas 


Based on price for a litre of unleaded gas in Dec. 1993. Top # equals full price of litre. 2nd # 
equals amount of tax paid - Federal/provincial taxes Jn cents - source: Natural Resources Canada 
“ "includes B.C. transit tax of 4 cents 


BC* AB Sask Man Ont 


Que ; 


MB Federal and provincial taxes 


Based on the average price for a litre of unleaded gas in Vancouver, Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, 
Saint Johns, Charlottetown, Halifax, and St. John’s 


Still paying for World War Il 


Believe it or not, 
Canada’s still paying | 
for the aftermath of 
World War II. 

In 1946, Canada ex- 
tended credit of $1.25 
billion to England. 
Known as the United 
Kingdom Financial 
Agreement Act, 1946, 
the money was to be 
used to help England 
buy goods and services from Can- 
ada, and to assist the country meet 
its post-war deficits, maintain an 
adequate supply of gold and dol- 
lars, and fulfill its trade obliga- 
tions. 

Initially the loan was to be re- 
paid in 50 annual payments at an 
interest rate of 2%, with the final 


payment due on De- 
cember 31, 2000. 
However, this repay- 
ment schedule was 
extended to the year 
2006. As of March 
31, 1992, Britain still 
owed Canada $402 
million. 

Unfortunately, the 
federal government is 
losing millions of dol- 
lars each year because of this loan. 
That’s because as recently as the 
1991-92 fiscal year, Canada paid 
an average interest rate of 9% on its 
debt (more recent figures aren’t 
available). Since the U.K. loan 
carries only 2% interest, the differ- 
ence of 7% cost Canada about $28 
million that year alone. 
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$1,000,000,000,000 in debt? 


By the year 2001, the debt of the 
federal government will hit $1 tril- 
lion unless the government takes 
some drastic steps. 

According to a study released by 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (CMA) the consequences of 


lan Houten: Narrow window of opportu- 
nity to deal with federal debt. 


such a high level of debt would be 
horrific. 

Stephen Van Houten, president 
of the CMA, says that in the next 
eight years given the current re- 
cord, the federal deficit will grow 
from $40.5 billion to a "staggering" 
$67 billion by 2001. This would 
double our current debt to $965 bil- 
lion. These figures do not include 
the rapidly rising debts of the pro- 
vincial and municipal govern- 
ments. 

The interest payments alone on 
this debt would be $76 billion, dou- 
ble what they are today, and would 
be consuming nearly half of the 
government’s anticipated revenues 
of $161 billion. 

If this happens, Canada would no 
longer control its own destiny. Van 
Houton says that at some point in- 
ternational lenders will say 
"enough" and cut us off from bor- 
rowing any more money. The ef- 
fects would be catastrophic. "It’s 
difficult to make sacrifices when 
credit lines are still open, and the 


demands on public funds are still 
loudly voiced," he said, "but we 
have to.” 

According to Van Houten, the 
federal government has a "narrow 
window of opportunity" to deal 
with this impending debt crisis, and 
it must act now and act decisively. 

Part of the problem, observes 
Van Houten, is that "governments 
in Canada have had a bad habit of 
seriously overestimating economic 
growth and tax revenues." As a re- 
sult, the federal government has 
wracked up one massive deficit af- 
ter another. 

The CMA based its study on the 
assumption that the economy 
would grow ata rate of 2.5% a year, 
a more realistic estimate of Can- 
ada’s economic growth than the 
rosy picture usually provided by 
the government. 

In its study, the CMA stated that 
the solution to this impending debt 
crisis is clearly not more taxes, be- 
cause high taxes drive off investors 
and reduce disposable income. Re- 


cent opinion polls and the dramatic 
growth in the underground econ- 
omy show that Canadians agree, 
and are fighting back against tax 
increases. The only viable option 
is for the federal government to cut 
spending. 


The debt of the federal government 
is increasing at a rate of $123 mil- 
lion a day. This works out to $6,260 
per year for a family of four. How- 
ever, what is probably the most an- 
noying fact about our debt, is that in 
the time it took you to read these few 
lines, our federal debt increased by 
about $28,000. 


~ 9% 


@®New environmental taxes on the way “~*~ 


by Tom Jacobsen 

Canadians already overburdened 
with excessive taxation and bloated 
bureaucracies had better brace 
themselves. There may be a new 
round of spending and taxation on 
the horizon if the government takes 
advantage of the concerns ex- 
pressed by many Canadians about 
conserving the environment. 

Environmental groups are lobby- 
ing hard for the creation and expan- 
sion of environmental departments 
at the municipal, provincial, and 
federal levels. New enviromental 
taxes such as a carbon or green tax 
have been suggested as ways of 
paying for this increased spending. 

Unfortunately, the current crop 
of environmental bureaucrats have 
already developed a track record of 
wasted tax dollars. A case in point 
is the digging up of "contaminated" 
soil at the Expo site in Vancouver. 
W5 recently exposed the fact that 
the soil that was dug up and trans- 
ferred from the site to a hazardous 
waste site contained very little con- 
tamination - certainly not enough to 
pose a danger to wildlife or human 
health, and not enough to justify the 
tens of thousands of dollars spent 


on the exercise. In fact, the whole 
exercise seemed to be merely a 
make-work project for the environ- 
mental industry. 

Everyone should be concerned 
about conserving the environment. 
However, any increase in taxation 
levels, and any rise in the number 
of regulations stifling an already 
over-regulated private sector, must 
be met with the simple challenge 
"Is there a measurable benefit that 
will result from this new tax or 
regulation?" 

For too long, bureaucrats have 
been given wide discretionary pow- 
ers to implement rules affecting us 
all, without regard to the cost of 
their decisions. Regulations should 
only be legislated after careful 
study of both ecological and eco- 
nomic consequences by qualified 
experts in these fields. 

An important question that 
should be asked is whether the pro- 
posal is consistent with what is re- 
quired in other jurisdictions, to 
provide a further check and bal- 
ance. 

-Once there is a consensus that a 
particular regulation is necessary, it 


i] 
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should be applied to future devel- 
opment only, with retroactive legis- 
lation applied only where there is a 
clear and pressing danger if nothing 
is done. That way, businesses can 
proceed with the assurance that at 
some future date they will not be 
faced with an overzealous govern- 
ment regulator. 

The most important decision 


cash-strapped governments can 
make is to eliminate overlapping 
jurisdictions to ensure that there is 
one set of rules for everyone across 
the country. We might even dis- 
cover we don’t need all those bu- 
reaucrats, and all those new taxes! 


Tom Jacobsen is on the Board of Directors 
of the CTF. He lives in Three Hills, Alberta. 


by Paul Pagnuelo 

After being hammered 
with $4.2 billion in higher 
taxes and fees in the prov- 
ince’s last three budgets, 
the news the NDP govern- 
ment has announced a 
spending holiday should 
excite angry taxpayers. 

Unfortunately, Finance 
Minister Laughren isn’t 
cutting real spending, he’s 
just engaging in a little 
creative accounting. 

Ina sleight of hand move 
disguised to make it look 


like he’s finally getting a 
grip on his government's 
out-of-control spending 
frenzy. Laughren passed 
Bill 121 on December 13th 
of last year. 


Paul Pagnuelo 
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(gp tario government takes 42 month holiday 


This Bill supposedly 
would deal with a problem 
created back in 1976 when 
the then Tory government 
came up with the idea of 
fully indexing benefits un- 
der the Ontario Teachers’ 
Pension Fund for inflation. 

This fund, with over $30 
billion in assets, is one of 
the richest in North Amer- 
ica. Currently, it is paying 
out benefits to some 41,000 
retirees equal to 75 per cent 
of their best five year aver- 
age salary. Regrettably, the 
cost of indexing to inflation 
was vastly underestimated. 
Despite recent annual re- 
turns of almost 12.5 per 
cent, Ontario taxpayers 
contributed almost $1.2 bil- 
lion in 1992 for the prov- 
ince’s 160,000 teachers. 

When the Peterson Lib- 
eral government first tack- 
led this problem in late 
1989, government esti- 
mates put the growing un- 
funded liability in the 
pension plan at $4 billion. 
But, an independent actuar- 
ial evaluation for January |, 
1990 placed the numbers at 
a staggering $7.8 billion. 

In December 1989, Bill 
66 was passed, saddling the 
government with sole re- 
sponsibility for covering 


the entire unfunded liabil- 
ity. It committed taxpayers 
to paying the whole thing 
off with interest in a series 
of special payments over 
the next forty years. 

After the NDP took 
power, then Minister of 
Education Marion Boyd 
signed an agreement with 
the Ontario Teachers Fed- 
eration in August 1991, 
where the government and 
the teachers would share in 
any financial surplus in the 
plan. 

Two and a half years 
later, Laughren tackled the 
problem again with Bill 
121. He created the impres- 
sion the NDP government 
had cut spending by sus- 
pending payments towards 
the unfunded liability for 
42 months and getting 
$300 million back in pay- 
ments already made in 
1993,This was done by us- 
ing an actuarial gain of $1.2 
billion in the Plan to offset 
the special payments. 

Laughren could have 
used the gain to reduce the 
amount of future payments 
that need to be made until 
2030, or shrunk the remain- 
ing term in the 40 year re- 
payment schedule. 

But by continuing the 


Economic Survival 


On November 26th, a 
group of 16 taxpayers, busi- 
ness leaders and politicians 
gathered in a downtown 
Toronto hotel for a survival 
summit. Hosted by the 
Toronto Sun, their mission 
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was to come up with solu- 
tions to runaway govern- 
ment spending and taxes 
which are killing any 
chance of rea] economic re- 
covery. 

Summit leaders in- 
cluded Toronto Sun busi- 
ness columnist Linda 
Leatherdale, CEO Paul 
Godfrey and members of 
its editorial board, as well 
as former New Zealand Fi- 
nance Minister Sir Roger 
Douglas and Liberal MP 
Dennis Mills. Also in at- 
tendance were repre- 
sentatives from the 


Canadian Federation of In- 
dependent Business, the 
Ontario Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the 
Canadian BankersAssocia- 
tion, andthe Canadian Tax- 
payersFederation. 

The CTF delegation was 
led by Paul Pagnuelo, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the On- 
tario Taxpayers Federation; 
Jason Kenney, Executive 
Director of the Association 
of Alberta Taxpayers; and 
CTF research associate and 
provincia] coordinator of 
the Association of Mani- 


special payments, he'd 
have to show an additional 
accumulated deficit of $1.2 
billion in his 1993, 1994 
and 1995 budgets. 

And, so, with his govern- 
ment suffering in the polls 
because of its poor finan- 
cial performance, he chose 
the politically expedient 
option. 

When the holiday is over 
in mid-1996, it is estimated 
the unfunded liability will 
be $9.5 billion. But. why 


worry about reducing the 
future drain on taxpayers 
when there’s an easy out 
now for your problems? 

The government called it 
a housekeeping bill, but 
what it really did was to 
sweep the problem under 
the rug. 

In politics, it’s called 
short term gain for long 
term pain. 

Paul Pagnuelo is the Provincial 


Director for the Ontario Taxpay- 
ers Federation 


Premier Bob Rae: "I'm not afraid that people wont lend us money. 
I'm afraid they will!" Bob Rae talking to Pamela Wallin on CBC, May 
19,1993. Source: Fraser Forum 


toba Taxpayers, Peter 
Holle. 

After hours of discus- 
sion, the group emerged 
from the summit with eight 
major recommendations 
for fiscal responsibility: 

1. Balanced budget leg- 
islation 

2. Taxpayer protection 
legislation 

3. An immediate tax 
freeze 

4. Sweeping tax reform. 
leading to big reductions in 
income tax rates 


5. Major restructuring of 


Summit 


education, health and social 
assistance 


6. An end to wasted gov- 
ernment spending 


7. Privatization and com- 
petitive tendering of gov- 
ernment services 


8. Phasing out of grants, 
subsidies and tax prefer- 
ences - 


The CTF presentation 
centered on the need to re- 
engineer government. Its 
proposals formed the basis 
of the Summit’s recommen- 
dations. 
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by Paul Pagnuelo 


Mr: than 400 business peo- 
ple jammed the Rotary 
Club luncheon in Barrie. In St. 
Catharines and Delhi. crowds 
packed local meeting halls. Their 
seating capacities of 500 were 
stretched to the limit. 

At Innisdale Secondary School, a 
class of entrepreneurial and eco- 
nomic students listened attentively. 
Callers jammed the talk show lines 
at Toronto's largest AM station. 

For two consecutive days, early 
morning viewers coast to coast 
awoke to interviews with him on 
the CBC and CTV morning news. 
He joined journalists, taxpayers. 
business leaders and politicians at 
an economic survival summit 
hosted by the Toronto Sun. 

Taxpayers were shocked by the 
candidness of his warnings but 
were inspired and invigorated by 
his common sense solutions. 

Special interest groups shook 
with fear as he described how he, 

‘mantled privilege in his home 
6::::: Politicians and bureau- 
crats busily took notes. 

The distinguished, white-haired 
gentleman spoke of the startling 
parallels between the Canadian and 
Ontario economies of today and 
New Zealand's in 1984. A once 
prosperous country was brought to 
its financial knees because of a 
staggering debt. 

Meet Sir Roger Douglas, a for- 
mer New Zealand politician and 


friend of the taxpayer. 

His Ontario visit this past No- 
vember was part of a cross- Canada 
tour sponsored by the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation and its pro- 
vincial organizations in Ontario, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

With Canada and its provinces 
headed down the same one way 
road to fiscal crisis, Ontarians were 
eager to hear his prescription for 
prosperity. It’s an intriguing story 
about a Labour government in New 
Zealand that was forced by interna- 
tional markets to completely re- 
structure its public sector in order 
to survive. 

Douglas was the Labour govern- 
ment’s Finance Minister from 1984 
to 1989. He holds credit for being 
the architect behind the rapid and 
sweeping reforms which brought 
New Zealand back from the brink 
of bankruptcy. 


Rogernomics 
ogernomics was a compre- 
hensive program where 
politicians said "no" to new spend- 
ing. The country’s economy was 
overhauled and its public sector 
completely reorganized. 

During his term in office, 
Douglas deregulated many of New 
Zealand’s public sector monopo- 
lies. He set the stage for a growing 
economy by introducing competi- 
tion in the delivery of government 
services. He brought in a GST but 
slashed income tax rates in half. 


Linda Leatherdale (Toronto Sun) and Roger Douglas watching Canada’s debt race ahead 
on the CTF "doomsday" clock. 


Ideas from New Zealand for Ontario 


Roger Douglas 
will do it for them." 


"If Canadians dont take control of their own destiny, then someone else 


orn. 


Subsidies and privileges were 
eliminated, 

His advice to Canadians is to do 
the same. We need to redefine the 
role of government and modernize 
how it delivers programs and serv- 
ices. "Governments," Douglas said, 
"need to concentrate their energy 
on creating an environment of 
choice, competition and diversity." 

At his three public appearances, 
Douglas was dwarfed by a back- 
drop which featured the CTF’s debt 
clock. Audiences could see a huge 
digital display of our growing na- 
tional debt. 

Douglas sent a stern warning to 
Canadians saying, Canada’s prob- 
lems will continue to worsen if it 
doesn’t get its debt down. 

"The pressure to spend looks set 
to continue", he said as he slammed 
the Chretien government’s $6 bil- 
lion infrastructure program. "It’s 
like taking a feather duster to the 
Eiffel Tower". 

A strong advocate of consump- 
tion tax over income tax, Douglas 
also took aim at the red book plan 
to eliminate the GST without say- 
ing where the lost revenue would 
come from. 

Douglas spent much of his time 
outlining his solutions for some of 
the big ticket items such as health, 
education and welfare. 

Douglas said the federal govern- 
ment could balance its budget in 
three years, cut government debt in 
half in ten years and pay it all off in 


twenty. Corporate and personal in- 
come taxes could be eliminated in 
twenty years, with the government 
relying instead on GST revenues to 
fund most of its, spending. Within. 
thirty years, government spending 
could be slashed by 70%. 

At the same time, the standard of 
health care and education would 
improve for everyone. So too 
would the security of low income 
families and those in retirement, 

Excited at the prospect of seeing 
a light at the end of the tunnel, one 
enthusiastic observer was heard to 
shout out "Sir Roger, how about 
running as Canada’s next Prime 
Minister?" 


Structural Reform 
ccording to New Zealand’s 
former Finance Minister, the 

politics of structural reform start 

with acknowledging you have a 

real problem. 

"The problem for Canada centers 
in the immediate future around debt 
levels - both federal and provin- 
cial", Douglas said. 

After taking Ontarians through 
an odyssey of numbers on Canada 
and Ontario’s overspending, 
Douglas said debt financing is a 
politician's dream. "It’s a scam 
which thirty years from now ends 
up being paid for by taxing the un- 
born children of unborn children.” 

To thundering applause, Douglas 


Continued on following page 


‘There should be no 


* oclaimed ' 
axation without gestation". 


Reducing government programs 
is the best approach to eliminating 
deficit spending, Douglas said, be- 
cause it has the most lasting effect. 

He challenged the claim by some 
politicians that health care and edu- 
cation are free, "Not only are they 
not free, they cannot even be said to 
be cheap", Douglas said. 

"Politicians who tell us they can 
do away with user fees or spend 
more money without any cost to the 
taxpayer are telling us an absolute 
lie," Douglas said. 

Under policy proposals outlined 
in his new book, the cost of govern- 
ment for a family of four in New 
Zealand could fall by as much as a 
whopping 73%. And the same 
could happen here in Canada. 

But it’s the politicians, Douglas 
said, who are standing in the way. 
"Politicians want to pretend they 
can spend your money better than 
you can. They see this as their duty 
and role." 

He said there are three prereq- 


road consensus on long-term 


: uisites for major progress; first, a 


goals for the nation; second, a reli- 
able program to achieve them; and 
third, talented people committed to 
achieving them. 


"Politicians find it easier to 


make promises than facing re- 


ality and doing something 


about the problems." 


To be a world leader, Canada 
needs to set as its goals: high 
growth rates, high quality educa- 
tion and health care, low tax rates, 
an open and highly competitive 
economy, and retirement security. 

In order for this to happen, Can- 
ada must rid itself of... 


"Churning" 

hurning is a term which 

Douglas uses to describe the 
real value we get from our tax dol- 
lars. It refers to the billions of dol- 
lars which governments remove 
each year from the pockets of tax- 
‘ayers and consumers. 

"The government takes your 
money, then gives it back in the 
form of monopoly services which 
deprives you of choice" Douglas 
says. 

In the process of "churning", 
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governments deduct a large slice of 
money. They use this money, first 
of all, to pay the civil servants who 
unnecessarily act as middlemen. 

Secondly, they invest in politi- 
cally appealing projects that gener- 
ally end up in failure. The result, 
according to Douglas, is that tax- 
payers Jose out both in dollar terms 
and personal independence. 


A Paradigm Shift 


e traditional view held by 

most politicians is that low 

tax rates conflict with the achieve- 

ment of quality education and 
health care for everyone. 

"It’s been taken for granted", said 
Douglas, "that tax-funded schools 
and hospitals were the only way to 
provide universal service." As a re- 
sult, the so called "free" provision 
of these services by government 
has come to be seen as the primary 
objective of the exercise. How- 
ever, it’s not the only means avail- 
able to achieve these goals. 

Although there’s more than one 
way to achieve universality, 
Douglas said, only competition and 
choice can bring the highest qual- 
ity. : 

Using education as an example, 
Douglas said when government 
taxes the public, and decides 
what schools to provide and 
subjects to teach, it imposes a 
single standardized approach 
throughout the system. "In 
giving up their money, par- 
ents also sacrifice the right to 
personal choice." 

He advocated a system that 
would give parents more choice in 
selecting what schools their chil- 
dren go to and what they’re taught. 

Instead of government paying the 
cost of education through taxes, 
parents would be allowed to keep 
the equivalent amount through re- 
duced taxes and would pay the 
schools themselves. Low income 
families would be provided for 
through a "negative income tax" 
system. 

Another alternative is to have the 
tax dollars follow the student. 
Schools would only get tax dollars 
designated for each student if and 
when parents registered their chil- 
dren. 

"When parents and students hold 
the money, they in fact call the 
tune", said Douglas. 

The debate on lower pupil- 
teacher ratios would quickly come 


Toronto Sun. 


to an end, said Douglas. To thun- 
derous applause, he said that teach- 
ers in a competitive school system 


$5,000 is worth more to them than 
20 times $5,000. 
With a competitive school sys- 


"would soon find out 30 times | 


Roger Douglas making a point at the Economic Summit in Toronto, sponsored by the 


tem run by the private sector, 
Douglas said the main motivating 
factors driving schools would be 
quality, cost and service to parents 
and students. "They would be com- 
peting to ensure students achieved 
their full potential." = 


Taxes by-regulation 


Last year, the Ontario govern- 
ment made changes to its building 
code, and in the process imposed a 
new set of regulations for new 
home construction. These included 
raising the height of the basement 
ceilings, increasing insulation lev- 
els, and setting new standards for 
drainage from the basement walls. 
These were in addition to the 
changes the government had al- 
ready initiated in 1990 which in- 
creased insulation for basements, 
set new guidelines to hinder forced 
entry, increased ventilation, and es- 
tablish new standards for smoke de- 
tectors. 

The Ontario Builders Associa- 
tion has reacted strongly to these 
changes. According to the Asso- 
ciation’s president, Stephen Kaiser, 
these changes have cost nearly 
11,000 jobs in the building industry 
by increasing the cost of a new 
home by $8,000. According to 
their study, this increase has pushed 
the price of a new home beyond 
what 125,000 families can afford to 
pay. The association estimates this 
will translate into the loss of over 
10,000 permanent jobs in the con- 
struction industry... 2 


72 


| <:,Some..of these regplatigns may. 


actually improve the quality of the 
house..’ But are they necessary? 
Consumers have always had the op- 
tion of purchasing these new fea- 
tures if they wanted them or could 
afford them. 

Now, consumers will have no 
choice but to pay the additional 
costs of the government’s zeal if 
they want to buy a new house, and 
that cost will be passed on to sub- 
sequent owners for as long as the 
house remains standing. 


Stephen Kaiser - Regulations putting peo- 
ple out of work, 
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Adventures in garbageland 


by J. Bailey 


Early on in its mandate, the On- 
taric NDP government decided to 
collect fees for garbage disposal at 
landfill sites. This move was sup- 
posed to both create jobs and pay 
for landfill sites. Although the idea 
may work in areas with sufficient 
population, it has caused disastrous 
results in sparsely populated areas. 


The first stage was to fence off all 
garbage dumps with chain link 
fencing, which would stop people 
from dumping at the site when no- 
body was there to collect fees. It 
was expected that the revenues gen- 
erated would cover the costs of 
fencing the sites. There were some 
temporary jobs created erecting 
fences and placing signs explaining 


the cost of disposing garbage. 

The cost of dumping was a dollar 
a bag, more for a truckload, plus 
G.S.T. At a few disposal sites, the 
government offered a flat fee of 
$250 to accommodate lodges and 
businesses. 

The first problem became appar- 
ent after the government set the 
hours of operation. Each site was 
scheduled to be opened for three or 
four hours, one or two days a week. 
The planners immediately hada 
problem finding anybody inter- 
ested in driving to remote sites for 
only a few hours of work for mini- 
mal pay. 

Garbage soon started to collect 
outside the fences and in open 
fields. Residents couldn't fit their 
schedules to the hours of operation. 
Tourists had an even tougher time. 
Some official must have assumed 
that tourists were supposed to fit 
their traveling plans to the hours of 
operation of the dumps along their 
way. Instead, rather than drive for 
miles with a fragrant load of gar- 
bage in tow, normally law abiding 
citizens began to turf their garbage 
into the scenic ditches of north- 
western Ontario. The problem be- 


came so bad that the government 
had to erect signs on the highway 
telling people the penalty of litter- 
ing ($500). This, of course, just 
added to the costs to the taxpayer. 

The only legal places left were a 
few picnic areas and roadside rest 
stops along the highway. Suddenly 
these areas overflowed with gar- 
bage. The government caught on 
that residents were starting to use 
these sites as well, and acted 
quickly. It introduced a fat fine for 
residents caught dumping garbage 
at a tourist area. Garbage patrol 
duties fell to the Ontario Provincial 
Police. 

By bureaucratic oversight, a 
lonely dump, located between 
Kenora and Vermillion Bay on the 
Trans-Canada highway, never got a 
fence built around it. This dump 
quickly became heavily over-used, 
which created another problem -- 
bears. Lots of bears journeyed for 
miles just to feast at this dump. 

In keeping with the government's 
past performance, expect to see the 
following headline: "Government 
officials establish program to trans- 
port bears from dump sites"! 


Named after Aeolus, the 
Greek god of the winds, 
Eole is a giant wind turbine 
that has cost taxpayers $37 
million. Today it stands as 
a monumental reminder of 
what happens when tax- 
payers’ money is thrown to 
the wind. 

Looking more like a gi- 
ant egg beater than some 
Greek god, Eole is located 
on the coast of the Gaspe 
Peninsula in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The 30-story 
high turbine was the brain- 
child of the federal govern- 
ment’s National Research 
Council and Hydro-Que- 
bec, which each chipped in 
about half the funds for its 
design and construction. 
Eole was supposed to sup- 
ply electricity to Hydro- 


Quebec at competitive 
rates. 

The project started in the 
early 1980s, but by 1985 it 
had become apparent it was 
not going to succeed. A 
number of factors worked 
against the wind machine: 
Its monstrous size created 
mechanical stress prob- 
Jems; maintenance costs 
were extremely high (on 
one occasion it cost 
$25,000 just to rent a crane 
to fix an oil leak); and in 
addition, wind velocities 
were lower than antici- 
pated. As a result, the 
world’s largest windmill 
was unable to produce 
competitively priced elec- 
tricity. 

The National Research 
Council and Hydro-Que- 


bec decided to bail out of 
the project before Eole was 
finished, and sold it to an 
engineering firm for $1 in 
1986. The engineering firm 
completed the big breeze 
buster, then sold it to their 
subsidiary. 

Hydro-Quebec had con- 
tracted to purchase Eole’s 
electricity at about five 
times the going rate. How- 
ever, the five-year contract 
ran out in July 1992 and 
Hydro-Quebec was not in- 
terested in continuing the 
deal. 

So, in the summer of 
1992 Eole the windmill 
was again sold for $1, toa 
Montreal entrepreneur who 
hopes to make it earn its 
keep by generating tourist 
dollars. 


ad erg Pe 
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Manitoba taxpayers’ balance sheet 


Assets 


Taxpayers of Portage La 


Prairie RM save 50% 

When the Rural Municipality of 
Portage La Prairie decided to "shop 
around" for gravel crushing serv- 
ices instead of doing it in-house, it 
found that it could have gravel 
hauled at half the cost by using pri- 
vate haulers. Why raise taxes when 
a little shopping around means big 
savings for taxpayers? And-why 
stop at gravel crushing? 


Provincial government may 


leave muffin business 

It’s not quite the structural re- 
form needed to curtail exploding 
health care costs, but it’s a start. A 
working group at Winnipeg’s larg- 
est hospital, the Health Sciences 
Centre has recommended the hospi- 
tal buy its muffins from outside 


abilities 


suppliers since government muf- 
fins cost more. Muffin reform is 
just a first step, Mr. Health Minis- 
ter. Next: shop out kitchen, janitor- 
ial, and maintenance services and 
taxpayers will save millions. 


Premier talks outcomes 

We heard it on the radio and al- 
most fell off our chairs -- Premier 
Gary Filmon revealed his govern- 
ment might start looking at the 
"outcomes" of government spend- 
ing, not just the levels of govern- 
ment spending. Radical thoughts. 
The traditional approach has been 
to throw more money at large, top- 
heavy bureaucracies organized as 
high cost service monopolies. Tax- 
payers have reason to smile if the 
Premier now realizes that he could 
re-organize services, Jower over- 
head, and introduce competition 


into government services to get bet- 
ter value for money. In other 
words, focus on what taxpayers ac- 
tually get for their money. 


Public-private partnerships 

Winnipeg councillor Terry 
Duguid doesn’t want more city bor- 
rowing for construction projects. 
He wants the city to use private 
investment to finance new infra- 
structure spending in Winnipeg. 
The term for this practice is "pub- 
lic-private partnership." Govern- 
ments all over the world now use 
these partnerships as an alternative 
to borrowing more money and pay- 
ing even higher interest charges. 
We applaud Duguid’s idea of reduc- 
ing the cost of the controversial 
Charleswood bridge by making it a 
tollbridge. The bridge would be 
built with private money and fi- 


nanced partially by a toll on users, 
not the genera] taxpayer. 


MTS sits on its competitors 
Speaking of monopolies, let’s 
talk about one of the biggest - the 
Manitoba Telephone System 
(MTS). Being big fans of competi- 
tion, the Association of Manitoba 
Taxpayers (AMT) signed on witha 
private company offering more 
competitive long distance rates. 


The nimble upstart companies that 
offer lower costs, better billing infor- 
mation, and better pricing arrange- 
ments, have been told by MTS that 
their customers will not be hooked 
into the MTS system for months. 
Reasons given include computer 
problems, the need for access to spe- 
cial account numbers, and the like. 


The government should get out of the muffin business. Why were they in it in the 
first place? 


Competitors will have to wait until 
March. Can MTS survive the brave 
new world of competition? It’s 
time for governments to get out of 
the phone business. Why not sell 
MTS and use the money to pay 
down debt, and lower the interest 
payments that have resulted in 
higher taxes and service cuts? 


More tax toys for Winnipeg 

It’s a sad story. With the highest 
property taxes in Canada, an enor- 
mous debt, and an overstaffed city 
government, the city is looking for a 
new tax called a frontage levy to pay 
for capital spending in Winnipeg. 
Guaranteed to skyrocket over the 
coming years, it will start off at 50 
cents per foot of property front. 


Motorists, watch your wallets 

Winnipeg car drivers, beware. 
In January, the Mayor mused about 
making Winnipeg a city state that 
could levy, get this, a gas tax. This 
notion was quickly towed to the 
junkyard. Now she and City Com- 
missioner Rick Frost are floating 
another doozy they picked up in 
Edmonton. Susan wants to shake 
down motorists for $200,000 with 
the: latest revenue-generating -con- 


venience. It’s called photo radar. 
Winnipeg has an expenditure prob- 
lem, not a revenue one. Trim ad- 
ministration and introduce 
competition into city services. Is 
anyone listening? 


Walker attacks RRSPs 

Winnipeg MP David Walker’s 
gobbledy gook about making 
RRSPs "fairer" by lowering the 
maximum deduction means he 
wants to lower the pensions of the 
self-employed. Big mistake, Dave. 
Just in case people forget, we'll re- 
mind them next election. 


Police raid wine tasting party 
Can you imagine this? In re- 
sponse to the ridiculous levels of 
liquor taxation, more Manitobans 
are discovering how much money 
they can save by making their own 
beer and wine. It's become so 
popular that the high priced govern- 
ment liquor monopoly is losing 
sales. A supplier was providing 
prospective hobbyists samples of 
home brewed wine when the (em- 
barrassed) police arrived to close 
down the occasion. Seems the sup- 
plier needed a permit. What does 
this system really cost taxpayers? 
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Manitoba MLA pay, perks, and pensions 


The Association of Manitoba eee nh eicongae in 


The following is a summary of 


the Association of Manitoba Tax- 
payers’ submission to The Indem- 
nities and Allowances Commission 
on Manitoba MLA Pay, Pensions, 
and Benefits. The independent 
panel, chaired by Wally Fox-De- 
cent, was established by the provin- 
cial legislature in July to make 
binding decisions on the pay and 
benefits to be received by our 
elected MLAs. The panel held 
public hearings in November, and 
is scheduled to issue its report on 
January 31, 1994. 


A general comment 
Surveys show that Manitoba 

MLAs generally rank near the bot- 

tom of the salary compensation 


league for Canadian politicians. | 


However, when other per diem pay- 
ments and allowances are Included, 
Manitoba MLAs can make close to 
$70,000. 

The Association's concern is 
that MLAs receive fair compensa- 
tion for their service. Given the 
current negative public image at- 
tached to political life, MLAs 
would be best served by a compen- 
sation package that is perceived to 
be both available to public scrutiny 
and that does not include "special" 
elements not normally available to 
the average citizen. 


Recommendations 


The Association has consistently 
articulated a few basic principles 
when it comes to MLA compensa- 
tion. In line with these principles 
we recommend the following ad- 
justments be made to the Manitoba 
MLA compensation plan: 
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Manitoba MLAs should not be able to set their own pay and perks. 


Issue: Special tax free 
expense allowances 


Recommendation 1: End 
tax-free expense allow- 


ances. 


The "tax-free expense allow- 
ances", which in all provinces con- 
stitute one third of the MLAs’ 


sessional indemnity (the maximum | 


allowed under the Canada Income 
Tax Act), should be converted into 
taxable income. All expenses in- 


| curred by MLAs which are not al- 
ready 


covered by specific 
allowances should be reimbursed 


| upon the submission of receipts as 


is the standard practice in the pri- 
vate sector. 


Issue: Excessive taxpayer 
contributions to the MLA 
pension plan 


LAMAN NAAN DNA OE RODEN LEER LORRI NIOS 


Recommendation 2: 
Change the MLA pension 
plan to a “defined contribution" 


| plan. 


The MLA pension plan should 
be changed from a "defined bene- 
fit" plan to a "defined contribution" 
plan. In such a plan, MLAs would 
only receive pension benefits based 
on how much has been contributed 
to the plan. This negates the possi- 


bility of unfunded liabilities, which 
would have to be paid for by tax- 
payers. 

This would be more in keeping 
with the standard among private 
sector pension plans. 


Issue: Who decides MLAs’ 


Recommendation 3: An in- 

dependent committee, not 
MLAs, should determine MLA 
compensation. 


This would remove the appear- 
ance and reality of conflict of inter- 
est on the part of MLAs. 


Issue: MLAs just outside 
Winnipeg charging taxpayers 
for second residences 
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Recommendation 4a: End 

the second residence allow- 
ance for MLAs who live within 50 
km of the Legislature. 


MLAs living outside Winnipeg 
City limits are eligible for a second 
residence allowance. Some MLAs 
claimed a maximum of $18,272.43 
for the second residence living al- 
lowance during the year ended 
March 31, 1993. 

According to the Canadian 


- of a constituency office,— 


Automobile Association, over 20% 
of Manitobans regularly commute 
over | hour per day, to their work 
without maintaining a second resi- 
dence. 

The present per diem arrange- 
ment is excessive. It does not re- 
flect the actual cost of maintaining 
a second residence. 


Recommendation 4b: MLAs 
should submit receipts for 
the second residence allowance. 


Issue: Abuse of constituency 
office allowances 


Recommendation 5: Estab- 

lish rules to discourage 
MLA abuse of the Constituency 
and Access Allowance. 


The Constituency and Access 
Allowance provides a budget to 
MLAs for financing the operation 


The present arrangement allows 
MLAs to purchase equipment that 
may be used for personal benefit. 
Upon retirement a MLA may pur- 
chase that equipment at very low 
prices that have been depreciated at 
rates far in excess of Revenue Can- 
ada’s standardized rates. 

The AMT recommends that 
MLAs be allowed to purchase 
equipment and office effects at the 
standard (Revenue Canada) depre- 
ciated rates. Alternatively, goods 
should be put up for public auction. 


Portage La Prairie MLA Brian Pallister 
wants MLA pension plan to be 
self-financing. 


EE 


by Peter Holle 

Renewed calls have been made for 
reform of the gold-plated, federal 
MP’s pension plan. The Winnipeg 
Sun and prominent rural newspapers 
ran clip-out forms for their readers to 
sign and return to the Association of 
Manitoba Taxpayers. 

More than 3,600 taxpayers have 
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C3 Lloyd Axworthy s office: No one home? 
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signed the forms; dozens of people 
duplicated the petition and solicited 
signatures from neighbours, friends 
and co-workers. Hundreds of peo- 
ple attached additional comments 
which reflected their anger. 

The Association intended to de- 
liver the coupons to Winnipeg MP 
Lloyd Axworthy. We called his of- 


fice three times to arrange an ap- 
pointment. The reply we got was 
that he was very busy, and would 
call us back. We waited, but no call 
came. Finally, we decided to mail 
the petitions to Ottawa. 

In the meantime, we have 
learned that the Liberals plan to in- 
troduce major changes to the gold- 
plated pension plan. Maybe 
someone is hearing the voices of 
the thousands of angry taxpayers. 

The following are some of the 
comments we received: 


| worked for more than 20 years. My C.P-P. is 
the grand sum of $141. My spouse's allowance 
will be even grander at $97. Besides this, | jug- 
gled pennies in order to clothe and feed 9 chil- 

dren. | was too proud to ask for welfare. 

Apparently the wrong thing. The children all 

have decent jobs and pay a lot of tax dollars for 
these greedy vultures." - F.C., Ochre River 


Their pensions for 6 years? More than | made 
in 6 years’ wages.” - H.H., Fort Garry 


lam ‘getting about $7,000 a year. | would like to 
see an M.P. live on that." - G.H., Winnipeg 


Please keep pushing this petition until we force 
them to change it." - M.F., St. Boniface 


M.Ps should not set their own wages or pen- 


Jets icing the taxpayers? 


Manitoba taxpayers are on the | about $2,500 in property tax each 


hook for millions of dollars of 


Jets hockey franchise. According 
to press reports, the Jets will lose 
$10 million this year due partly to 
escalating player salaries. 

This means provincial taxpayers 
are on the hook for at least $5 mil- 
lion, and Winnipeg property own- 
ers for the remaining $5 million. 

According to Statistics Canada 
and the Fraser Institute, the average 
Manitoba family pays $2,665.70 a 
year in provincial income tax. That 
means 1,876 Manitoba families 
(the equivalent of the towns of De- 


loraine, Pilot Mound, and Letellier) | 


will need to work all year to cover 
the province’s share of the losses. 
What about Winnipeg property 
taxpayers, who already have the du- 
bious honour of being the highest 
taxed property owners in Canada? 
Their $5 million dollar share of the 
.oss could mean at least a 1.7% 
property tax increase. According 
to recent real estate industry sur- 
veys, a family in the Transcona area 
with a typical 2 story home pays 


| year. 
losses generated by the Winnipeg | 


It would take the combined 
property taxes of about 2,000 Tran- 
scona families to cover the city’s 
share of the Jets’ loss -- all to sup- 
port a few millionaire players and 
to keep Winnipeg "world class". 
Hmmm - this seems a little like 
Robin Hood in reverse. Weird pri- 
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orities, huh? 

With a mayor and sundry other 
politicians eager to commit your 
tax money for a proposed new $110 
million hockey arena, Manitoba 
and Winnipeg taxpayers have good 
reason to sweat, 

The question we must ask is 
whether politicians should commit 


The Winnipeg Jets: Taxpayers should have a say. 


@0pposition to MPs’ pension plan 


sions. They are the only body of employees 
able to do so." - ALL., St. Boniface 


{f we (ran) our home the way the M.P.’s run 
our country, we would live on the street." - 
C.A.H., Winnipeg 


It brings to mind the feudal system when 
there were kings and queens and lords and la- 
dies -- and the peasants who lived in abject 
poverty.” - P.D., East Kildonan 


My children and grandchildren will be 
bogged down paying all their fancy pen- 
sions.” ~ W.M., St. Vital 


The seniors that sellled this country live hand- 
to-mouth. Let's stop giving our taxes 10 people 
who don't need them." - E.D., Springfield 


We have a major problem here that has to be 
stopped now. How could they even think of 
something so untair?" - J.L., Winnipeg 


No wonder the country is broke. They should 
get only what they pul in.” - J.B., Morris 


They were elected to run the country, not fill 
their pockets." -J.K., East Kildonan 


These pensions are a licence to steal.” - J.S., 
St. Vital 


They must work on Energizer batteries. They 
just take and take and take and take.” - R.B., 
West Kildonan 


taxpayer money to support the Jets 
and build the new arena. Many, 
particularly those in the sports 
community, will say "yes". Some 
politicians who see large economic 
spin-offs will say "yes". Yet, many 
will question spending limited re- 
sources on professional hockey 
when governments are trimming 
social services, and high taxes are 
strangling growth. Who is right? 

In many U.S. states, some Cana- 
dian cities, and countries like Swit- 
zerland, such issues are resolved 
through citizen initiatives. Con- 
cerned citizens can collect enough 
signatures on a petition to initiate a 
referendum vote on such issues. 

Presently there is no way to al- 
low taxpayers direct input into 
how elected officials spend tax- 
payers’ money. This has to 
change. Though many big-spend- 
ing politicians and their allies will 
be horrified, it’s time to allow 
more direct citizen input into such 
controversial issues as building a 
new arena. 

It’s time to let the people decide. 
Let’s vote on it. 
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@3an Winnipeg learn from Indianapolis? 


By F. W. Weatherstone W. Weatherstone 

If Mayor Susan Thompson and 
Winnipeg's city council intend to 
address the city’s financial 
squeeze, they ought to take a look 
at the revolution in city govern- 
ment now underway in Indianapo- 
lis. 

For 21 months, Indianapolis’ in- 
novative mayor, Stephen Gold- 
smith, has tackled problems like 
fleeing business, soaring taxes and 
spending, and decaying infrastruc- 
ture. He's done it by making gov- 
ernment smaller, more efficient, 
and cost-effective. 

His city had a budget process 
that rewarded big-spending depart- 
ments. Each department raised its 
estimates every year. and then 
spent to the limit to retain its 
budget share. Goldsmith re- 
focused the system to concentrate 
instead on achieving specific re- 
sults and gave city workers incen- 
tives to trim the fat. 


Should government be 
nvolved? 
fb implement the change, a 
private-sector advisory 
group began to examine everything 
the city does. and to ask two ques- 
tions: Should government be in- 
volved? If not, get out of the 


service. If yes, how can we make 
the service subject to competition? 


Goldsmith’s task force identified 
more than 150 such opportunities. 
Already more than 40 government 
services, from road repair to com- 
puter and parks support, are subject 
to bids from outside suppliers. 


Giant garage sale 
A second thrust literally 
could be described as a gi- 
ant "garage sale" of city assets. In- 
dianapolis had a giant-sized attic 
full of valuable property. They 
started with bloated inventories of 
equipment, materials and furniture. 
Then they unloaded surplus real es- 
tate used to store them; now they’re 
raising revenue by selling off major 
items like waste treatment plants, 
the airport, land and buildings, and 
even City Hall! 


Make government compete 

"Sines has gained a na- 

tional reputation for having 
the most ambitious privatization 
program in the United States. But 
he calls it a competition program. 
His goal is not to privatize for its 
own sake, but to break up govern- 
ment monopolies. 

When Goldsmith announced his 
intention to shop around, city em- 
ployees reacted with predictable 
gloom and doom, but their attitude 
changed when they discovered they 
could often beat out private competi- 


Medical visits 


Ever wonder why "free" health 
care costs taxpayers a fortune? 
A review committee may have 


sap tax dollars 


times each, or went to 12 different 
doctors. The study said the 65 who 


were exceeding reasonable limits 


stumbled onto an im- + 
portant clue. A} 
study of the 99 | 
heaviest users of | 
health care in Mani- 
toba revealed a lot of 
abuse of the system. | 

From the taxpayer 
horror file: A woman 
made 247 visits to 71 
different doctors in } 
one year. All "free" 
of course. Another 
patient filled pre- 
scriptions at 18 drug 


stores and billed eciiitasassiniaicesiiaemaniseiidl, 


Pharmacare $3,640. 
All 99 saw doctors at least 67 
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— are being required 
to sign agreements, 
limiting them to 
one doctor and one 
pharmacist. 

The committee 
made no conclu- 
sions about how 
many others are 
abusing the sys- 
tem, but at 100 
files a year, it 
would take 11,000 
years to look at 
them all. Without 
accountability, the 
system will continue to squander 
tax dollars. 
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Winnipeg City Hall: Can it be run more efficiently? 


tors. A city crew discovered they 
could fill potholes with four work- 
ers, not eight, and with one truck 
instead of two. They asked the 
mayor to dump their patronage-ap- 
pointed supervisors. The result? 
Costs were reduced by 25%. 

City workers often see waste that 
outsiders might miss. A garbage 
truck broke down so often that it 
cost $39 a mile to operate. The 
employee who identified it re- 
ceived the first "Golden Garbage 
Award", presented each month to 
the city worker who finds the most 
flagrant example of misspending. 

Goldsmith admits that "without 
successful buy-ins from the em- 
ployees of our efforts, we can’t suc- 
ceed." The resulting staff cuts have 
not been nearly as drastic as the 
naysayers predicted. Less than 
10% of 4,700 full-time employees 
have been trimmed, and a third of 
those were from the "old boy net- 
work" of city managers. 


Cut red tape 
T° stop business flight, Gold- 
smith set up a commission 
to remove unnecessary regulations 
and licensing. 
The experience of a small graph- 


ics design shop wanting to replace 
its storefront awning illustrates the 
point. The cost of materials came 
to $150, and one day’s installation 
was estimated, but five permits, 
one attorney and two sets of plans’ 
submitted to myriad officials raised 
the cost to over $1,000, and took 
weeks. 

Goldsmith’s red tape choppers 
pored through the municipal and 
building codes to overturn such 
roadblocks. They are simplifying 
or eliminating the city’s 28 differ- 
ent permit processes. 


Saved millions 


Becton revolutionary ap- 
proaches have saved Gold- 
smith’s city many millions of tax 
dollars. The government is much 
leaner, and acts more as a skilled 
purchasing director than a service 
provider. It is no longer a home for 
unnecessarily large government 
departments. 

Turning around a city that’s 
down on its heels is no easy task. 
But the next time you hear taxes 
must go up to prevent cuts in police 
or fire services, or services to the 
poor, call up city hall. Let them 
know that, in Indianapolis, they’ ve 
found a better way. 


617,000, 
Number of cit staff “46,000 | 
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A tale of two Mayors... 


When Winnipeg Mayor 
Susan Thompson talks 
about taxes and the city’s 
budget, taxpayers grimace 
because they hear mostly 
about "revenue problems" 
and trial balloons for fun 
things like municipal gaso- 
line taxes. No talk about 
spending money smarter or 
the need to re-think govern- 
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Named after Aeolus, the 
Greek god of the winds, 
Eole is a giant wind turbine 
that has cost taxpayers $37 
million. Today it stands as 
a monumental reminder of 
what happens when taxpay- 
ers’ money is thrown to the 
wind. 

Looking more like a gi- 
ant egg beater than some 
Greek god, Eole is located 
on the coast of the Gaspe 
Peninsula in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The 30-story 
high turbine was the brain- 
child of the federal govern- 
ment’s National Research 
Council and Hydro-Que- 
bec, which each chipped in 
about half the funds for its 
design and construction. 
Eole was supposed to sup- 
ply electricity to Hydro- 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Fraser Institute Canadian Tax Simulator 


ment. 

Contrast such talk about 
revenue problems with 
these gems from Indianapo- 
lis’ Stephen Goldsmith: 


e "Cities have assumed, 
over time, they’re good at 
everything. We’re 
eagerly and earnestly ask- 
ing whether everything 


Property tax burden 


What the average family paid (1992) 


Quebec at competitive 
rates. 

The project started in the 
early 1980s, but by 1985 it 
had become apparent it was 
not going to succeed. A 
number of factors worked 
against the wind machine: 
Its monstrous size created 
mechanical stress prob- 
lems; maintenance costs 
were extremely high (on 
One occasion it cost 
$25,000 just to rent a crane 
to fix an oil leak); and in 
addition, wind velocities 
were lower than antici- 
pated. As a result, the 
world’s largest windmill 
was unable to produce com- 
petitively priced electricity. 

The National Research 
Council and Hydro-Quebec 
decided to bail out of the 


3000 


needs to be a priority that 
we need to do ourselves." 


e "Contrary to their poor 
public image, most civil 
servants are hard-work- 
ing, talented, and know a 
lot more about how to do 
their jobs well than their 
mayors do. The problem 
is that they have been 


5000 


project before Eole was fin- 
ished, and sold it to an en- 
gineering firm for $1 in 
1986. The engineering firm 
completed the big breeze 
buster and then sold it to 
their subsidiary. 

Hydro-Quebec had con- 
tracted to purchase Eole’s 
electricity at about five 
times the going rate. How- 
ever, the five-year contract 
ran out in July 1992 and 
Hydro-Quebec was not in- 
terested in continuing the 
deal. 

So, in the summer of 
1992 Eole the windmill was 
again sold for $1, to a Mont- 
real entrepreneur who 
hopes to make it earn its 
keep by generating tourist 
dollars. 


trapped in a system that 
punishes initiative, ig- 
nores efficiency and re- 
wards big spenders.” 


e "Too often, when govern- 
ment tries resolving ur- 
ban problems it seems to 
be writing a new verse to 
Humpty Dumpty. In this 
stanza, the king learns 
that all of his horses and 
all of his men could never 
put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. So he or- 
ders still more horses and 
still more men." 


win 
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Mayor Goldsmith: Cutting 
spending but not services. 


Winnipeg's Mayor 
Susan Thompson is in 
a box. Elected in Oc- 
tober 1992 on a plat- 
form of freezing taxes 
and finding ways to 


hold down spending 
by means of increased 
efficiency, she has 
been hard pressed to 
deliver on her prom- 
ises. 
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What New York is saying: 
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eManitoba’s bond rating report 


The most feared visitor at the 
Legislature is a representative of 
a bond rating agency. Thousands 
of miles away, they review the 
Manitoba budget, and then decide 
whether or not our politicians can 
be trusted with another year of 
credit. They can make, or break, 
a government’s ability to borrow 
more money in the marketplace. 
In a few words they can add mil- 


Manitoba’s 


a 


exploding deficit 


Manitoba’s deficit as a % of total government revenues 


lions in interest charges by down- 
grading a government’s credit rat- 
ing. A low rating means a higher 
interest rate. 

The following excerpts are 
from a publication put out by 
Standard & Poor’s, a New York 
based credit agency: 


Manitoba’s finances 
EThe deficit rose to 16% of 


revenues, missing the budgeted 
11% by a sizeable margin. Un- 
precedented nominal spending 
cuts, as well as a recovery in reve- 
nues, are projected to reduce the 
deficit to a still high 8.9% of reve- 
nues this year. Further nominal 
reductions in spending are 
planned for next year. 


ZThe deterioration is largely 
on the revenue side as income 
taxes and federal transfers fell be- 
low expectations. 


The gasoline tax was raised, 
and the retail sales tax base was 
broadened. 


(W For the sixth consecutive 
budget, there were no major tax 
increases. 

© This reflects the govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging pri- 
vate business through a 
competitive tax environment. 

W Aviation, railway, and diesel 
fuel tax rates were lowered to sup- 
port growth in the transportation 
industry. 


Over the medium term the 
budgetary situation will continue 


Growth of Manitoba’s debt 


As a % of the province’s Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP represents the size of the provincial economy) 


to be difficult. 


Manitoba’s debt 


Manitoba’s debt burden has 
grown sharply over the past two 
years as a result of its weaker eco- 
nomic and financial performance. 

& Tax-supported debt, which 
includes all public sector debt ex- 
cluding the obligations of Mani- 
toba Hydro and Manitoba 
Telephone, rose to 39% of GDP at 
March 31, 1993 from 32% in 
1991. 

Interest payments are budg- 
eted to edge upward to 10.9% of 
revenues this year. 

Zl Total public sector debt has 
increased even more dramatically 
as a percentage of GDP because of 
the heavy capital programs of the 
self-supporting entities, largely 
Manitoba Hydro. 

Public .seetor,debt reached 
65% of GDP at March 31, 1993, 
up from 54% two years earlier. 

The province’s unfunded 
pension liability is an additional 
5% of GDP. 
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Golden Flush Award 


On a regular basis, the Association of Mani- 
toba Taxpayers will present its nominations for 
the "Golden Flush Award." Nominees are gov- 
ernment agencies, departments, or crown corpo- 
rations that spend taxpayer money ina less than 
efficient manner. 


The purpose of this award is to encourage our 
governments to spend our tax money "Smarter." 


Choice #1 


Lake Woodsworth 


During Christmas, maintenance officials at the Woodsworth 
Building just across from the Manitoba Legislative Building de- 
cided to save money by turning down the heat. 

Unfortunately, the security department, unknown to the mainte- 
nance department, decided to save money by sending home the 


commissionaires that watch the building. 
No need for elderly gentlemen all dressed up 
in woolies, scarves & mittens with breath 
hanging frostily in the air to watch the place 
as everybody celebrates Christmas. 

The building sat empty over the holidays. 
{t was cold. So cold, ‘that the pipes upstairs 
froze and then cracked. The water sprayed 
for days, and drained down into the base- 
ment where it damaged unique land title 
documents. Someone had decided to store 
valuable documents below the water table in 
the basement. When embarrassed officials 
found a lake in their basement they immedi- 
ately sealed it up to conceal the accident. 
The plan: no leak about the leak. 

Now, we can’t really blame the people 
involved because they were genuinely try- 
ing to cut costs, but this episode points to 
two problems in government. First, the left 
hand didn’t know what the right hand was 
doing. Second, cutting costs by cutting 


maintenance - piddling at the edges - rather than restructuring and 


downsizing government departments. 


You decide 


This award humorously publicizes inefficien- 
cies within our government institutions. It aims 
to counter the misleading impression that gov- 
ernment spending has been cut "to the bone," and 
that tax increases, and more borrowing, are the 
only way to "save" services. 

Supporters can help pick the winner by com- 
pleting the ballot and mailing it in to our Win- 
nipeg office. The results will be published in a 


future issue of The Taxpayer. 


We encourage our supporters to submit nomi- 
nations for future golden flush awards. Please 
include enough objective information so it can 
be independently verified. We will protect the 
identity of information-providers. 


We will reward contributors of "winning" 
nominees with a small token of appreciation. 


Choice #2 


Asphalt to Hammer Taxpayer 


From a concerned taxpayer in rural Manitoba, we received this 
tip. Apparently, the Province is rushing to spend $600,000 plus to 
rebuild and pave a road. Nothing unusual so far. 

The road in question, Provincial Road 355, runs from Highway 
250 to the hamlet of Cardale. Population? About 15. Apparently, 


the present graveled surface is quite ade- 


» quate, and the only reason the project is 


going ahead is because of political pressure. 
The Highways Department in Minnedosa 
has had the go-ahead on the project for some 
time. But the engineers had other roads in 
bad shape that were a higher priority. Until 
the day the phone rang and a little arm 
twisting was applied from Winnipeg. 
There is another problem. It’s our waste- 
ful old friend: "spend-it-or-lose-it" budget- 
ing. The project must be completed in 
1994, or the funds in the budget will disap- 
pear. Normally, the Department rebuilds a 
road and allows it to firm up for a year or 
two before applying the asphalt. Not this 
road: it’s getting the rush job. According to 
experts, when the asphalt settles, it will 
disintegrate. In any case, the cost-benefit 
ratio of this project -- $600,000 for 15 citi- 
zens to get an upgraded road that is not 
necessary is a little much. We’ll keep track 


of this one and see what happens. 


Update - Golden Flush Competition: Autopac Space Empire vs. Backroom Laundry Deals Wash the Taxpayer .The 
votes are still rolling in so we have decided to announce the results next issue. 
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1. Lake Woodsworth CL] 


Association of Manitoba Taxpayers 


You decide!!! Please check one: 


2. Asphalt to hammer taxpayers Q) 


City/Town: 
Phone: 


Please send your vote to: The Association of Manitoba Taxpayers, 1211 Richard Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba, R3E 3H3 
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Golden Flush Award | 


Which of the two examples of government spending wins the issue’s Golden Flush Award? 


Postal code: 
Fax #: 
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@Vhat’s the big secret 


at the Canadian Wheat Board 


Officials at the Auditor 
General's office in Ottawa 
consider the Canadian 
Wheat Board (CWB) one of 
the most secretive govern- 
ment agencies in Canada. 

The Wheat Board is a 
crown ageney that the gov- 
ernment set up to exclu- 
sively handle the sale of 
Wheat and barley for West- 
ern Canada. While the gov- 
ernment does not fund the 
agency, it does guarantee its 
debt. 

One of the concerns 
about the CWB is that it’s 
not subject to the Access- 
to-Information Actas is the 
federal government. There- 
fore. individuals can't 
make official requests for 
information on how it’s be- 
ing run. 

As well. Canada’s Audi- 
@. General. who audits the 
perations of government. 
looking for areas of ineffi- 


ciency and waste, is not al- 
lowed to audit the agency as 
he regularly does other de- 
partments. 

The CWB is responsible 
for selling grain on the open 
market and once it deducts 
Operating costs it distrib- 
utes the proceeds from its 
sales. Since farmers are 
picking up the tab for the 
CWB’s operations. they 
should be able to find out if 
their money is being wasted 
or poorly spent. 

A recent cause for con- 
cern has been the rapid rise 
in administration expenses 
at the Wheat Board. The 
have risen dramaticalls 
from $26.85 million in fis- 


| cal year 1987 to $35.34 mil- 


lion in 1992.a 32% increase 
in just 5 years. 

The staff costs alone 
have risen from $17.1 mil- 
lion in 1987 to $21.5 mil- 
lion in 1992. a 26% increase 


Ss 
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The costs for the Canadian Wheat 


over $ years. 

While the bill that grain 
farmers have paid for staff 
costs and administration at 
the Wheat Board has seen a 


hefty increase, the total ton- 
nage of wheat and barley 


Board have risen dramatically over the /ast five years. 


produced in western Can- 
ada has not changed sub- 
stantially between 1987 and 


1992. According to Statis-.. 


tics Canada, almost 37.64 


million tonnes were pro- 
duced in 1987, and $37.99 


How many fingers 


How mans government 
paper-shufflers does it take 
to regulate. studs. inspect 
or otherwise “administer” 
Canadian farmers? 

In 1940, when there were 


about 600,000 farms and 
only about 2.200 federal 


farm bureaucrats. each gov- 
ernment worker served over 
270 farms. 

Today. however, there 


in the farm pie? 


are over 20,000 employees 
at Agriculture Canada and 
the provincial agriculture 
departments. A recent news 
report indicated that there is 
at least one agriculture civil 
servant for every six viable 
farms in Canada. 

But that study confined 
itself to agriculture depart- 
ment staff. What about the 
hundreds of other govern- 
ment boards, agencies and 
commissions who also have 
their finger in the farm pie? 
When you consider every- 
thing, from the Canadian 
Wheat Board to Farm 
Credit, the list is huge. We 
estimate that there may be 
at least as many "“agricrats" 
at other departments and 
government-mandated 
farm agencies as there are 
in the actual agriculture de- 
partments. 

This means there could 
be as many as one “agricrat" 
for every three viable farm- 


ers! The cost of maintaining 
these massive bureaucra- 
cies has risen almost as fast 
as the price of wheat has 
fallen. a * 

In some cases we found 
the average salaries at gov- 
ernment agencies, such as 
the federal Grains Trans- 
portation Agency, to be as 
high as $63,600. One of the 
lowest average salary we 
came across was $44,900 at 
Agriculture Canada (based 
on 3,831 equivalent posi- 
tions, which were paid a to- 
tal of $172 million). These 
salaries are considerably 
higher than the average net 
income of most Canadian 


farms, even in the best of 


times. 

What has been the result? 
The cost of agricultural ad- 
ministration has risen dra- 
matically, while the 
financial situation of the 
average farmer has taken a 
drastic fall. 


Ry 


cy 


million tonnes in 1992 - an 
increase of less than 1%. 

The Canadian Taxpayers 
Fedetation rectly fhade' i 
request to the Wheat Board 
asking for a breakdown of 
its salary structures. Be- 
cause the Board is not sub- 
ject to the Access-~-to- 
Information Act it’s under 
no obligation to release any 
information. However, 
there is nothing to stop 
them from volunteering the 
information. The Wheat 
Board said "no" to this re- 
quest. 


Nevertheless, while the 
Wheat Board refused to re- 
lease its salary scales, it did 
say that it had about 450 full 
and part-time employees. 
From this we are able to de- 
termine that the average 
employee at the Wheat 
Board, whether full-time or 
part-time, receptionist or 
commissioner, earned aver- 
age pay and other benefits 
of about $48,000 a year in 
1992. 


So, the next time you see 
a farmer with back prob- 
lems, you'll know the rea- 
son -- it’s from carrying all 
that overhead on his back. 
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Phe effect of higher taxes on 
the Saskatchewan economy 


by Moira Wright 

There are many studies which 
show that areas with higher taxes 
tend to have lower economic well- 
being. Businesses are more likely 
to set up in low-tax areas and peo- 
ple are more likely to move out of 
high-tax areas. Taxation is impor- 
tant in explaining economic growth 
because higher taxes mean less 
spending and investment by tax- 
payers and local businesses. 

One of the more interesting stud- 
ies in this vein was conducted by a 
noted economist from Ohio Univer- 
sity. Dr. Richard Vedder compared 
the economic growth of the 10 U.S. 
states that raised taxes the most 
over a ten year period to that of the 
10 states which had the lowest tax 
hikes. 


Dr. Vedder found that the 10 


states with the lowest tax hikes had 
a significantly higher economic 


growth rate than the 10 states with 
the highest tax increases -- 20% 
higher. 

In the past several years the tax 
and debt burden (debt is just future 
taxes) on Saskatchewan citizens 
has risen dramatically. The results 
of these tax hikes are starting to 
take effect. In 1992, the Saskatche- 
wan economy shrank by almost 5%, 
the worst economic performance 
since 1970! 


Worrisome trends 

Another concern has been the de- 
cline in the number of people who 
pay income tax. Between 1987 and 
1990 the number of individuals 
who filed income tax actually in- 
creased, but the numbers who actu- 
ally paid income tax fell from 
458,000 in 1987 to 447,000 in 
1990. (However, these 447,000 tax 


filers paid on average 30% more in 
income taxes!) 

This means that the number of 
individuals who pay for govern- 
ment spending in this province are 
on the decline. This would seem to 
substantiate Vedder’s con- 
tention that people will 
leave high tax jurisdictions 
for lower ones. 

Unfortunately, this has 
not prevented our govern- 
ments from looking for 
more tax revenues. The re- 
cent round of utility hikes 
simply indicates that the 
government is getting more inven- 
tive in its never ending quest for 
more of your money. 

The age trends of taxpayers in 
Saskatchewan are also of concern. 
The number of young taxpayers is 
on the decline. In 1980, income tax 
filers in the lowest age category, 
under 25, were by far ‘the largest 
single age group of taxpayers in 
Saskatchewan, at almost 68,000. 
By 1990, that age category had 
fallen to sixth place, with only 
47,000. 

The simple explanation for this 
is that many of these younger, more 


| mobile taxpayers are moving to 


other provinces which offer better 
job opportunities and a ‘ower tax 
burden. Statistics Canada recently 
reported that there are now over 
550,000 Saskatchewan-born citi- 
zens in other Canadian provinces, 


The number of individuals un- 
der the age of 25 filing income 
tax returns fell from 68,000 in 
1980 to 47,000 in 1990. 


mostly in Alberta and B.C. 

Our government must soon real- 
ize that the taxpayers of Saskatche- 
wan cannot continue to support 
ever-increasing taxes. Increases in 
taxes. fees, and utility rates drive 
people away from the province in 
search of a more hospitable place to 


work and do business...-.icygupssruimeninrarceen + 


A healthy economy, not more 
taxes, is what is needed to ensure 


there is a future in Saskatchewan 
for our dwindling taxpayers -- who 
must bear the burden of our $20 
billion gross provincial debt. 

Moira Wright is the Provincial Director of 

the Association of Saskatchewan Taxpayers 
based in Regina 


Vedder - Studies show that high taxes slow economic growth. 
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@Vho pays the income taxes in our province? 


by Moira Wright 

Our governments now make 
money on everything from gam- 
bling and bingo to crown corpora- 
tion fees. We pay sales taxes, 
property taxes, payroll taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, sin taxes, fuel taxes, en- 
vironmental taxes, and dividend 
taxes. In addition. we pay fees -- 
licence fees, permit fees, fees for 
postal services, insurance services, 
and utility services. 

However, the most lucrative 
source of government revenue is 


coe mem. 


personal income tax. For both the 
federal and provincial govern- 
ments, income taxes are by far the 
biggest revenue producer. 

In 1990, Saskatchewan had a 
population of just over one million 
people. In that same year, about 
647,000 individuals filed income 
tax returns. Of that number, about 
447,000 paid some amount of in- 
come tax, while the remaining 200 
thousand were considered non-tax- 
able. 

The chart shown below spells 


Saskatchewan middle class hard hit! 


Only 23.4% of Saskatchewan income tax filers earn 
over $30,000 a year. They pay 72% of the total 
federal and provincial income tax. 


out from where the income tax 
revenues in Saskatchewan come. 
Revenue Canada considers all 
sources of income for taxation, 
from wages to UI benefits, business 


4 


income, bond interest and old age 
security pensions. It does not, 
however, include such provincial 
income as welfare and foster care 
payments. 


Source: 


Breakdown of personal income tax filers 
in Saskatchewan 1990 


Revenue Canada, Statistical Services Division. 


| Income class of | # of filers % of filers “ Federal/provincfal income % of tax Average taxes 
i tax filers : Dee wit - taxes paid by group revenue | _ paid : 
under $15, 000 }. 315,090 48.7% $94,432,000 4% $299 
$15, 000 to 180,740 j}*: 27.9% $601,097,000 24% $3,325 
$30,000 os | 
| $30,000 to 109,420 16.9% . $895,083,000 36% $8,180 
, $50,000 Ee 
i i + : seal 
i ,000 to 36,170 1% 5.7% she $618,469,000 tose gene 2 adh $4 § igg zee 
| $100,000 | l z : is if 
coos a: Bea, 
$100,000 to | 4,700 0.73% $202,385,000 8% $43,061 
$250,000 | ee 
over $250,000 460 $72,129,000 3% $156,802. 


Moira Wright: The Provincial Director of 
the Association of Saskatchewan Taxpay- 
ers. 


Eole - $37 million 
thrown to the wind 


Named after Aeolus, the 
Greek god of the winds, Eole is 
a giant wind turbine that has 
cost taxpayers $37 million. 
Today it stands as a monumen- 
tal reminder of what happens 
when taxpayers’ money is 
thrown to the wind. 

Looking more like a giant 
egg beater than some Greek 
god, Eole is located on the 
coast of the Gaspe Peninsula in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 


| 30-story high turbine was the 
3 brainchild of the federal gov- 


ernment’s National Research 
Council and Hydro-Quebec, 
which each chipped in about 
half the funds for its design and 
construction. Eole was sup- 
posed to supply electricity to 


Hydro-Quebec at competitive 
rates. 

The project started in the 
early 1980s, but by 1985 it had 
become apparent it was not go- 
ing to succeed. A number of 
factors worked against the 
wind machine: Its monstrous 
size created mechanical stress 
problems; maintenance costs 
were extremely high (on one 
occasion it cost $25,000 just to 
rent a crane to fix an oil leak); 
and in addition, wind velocities 
were lower than anticipated. 
As a result, the world’s largest 
windmill was unable to pro- 
duce competitively priced elec- 
tricity. 

The National Research 
Council and Hydro-Quebec de- 


cided to bail out of the project 
before Eole was finished, and 
sold it to an engineering firm 
for $1 in 1986. The engineer- 
ing firm completed the big 
breeze buster, then sold it to its 
subsidiary. 

Hydro-Quebec had con- 
tracted to purchase Eole’s elec- 
tricity at about five times the 
going rate. However, the five- 
year contract ran out in July 
1992 and Hydro-Quebec was 
not interested in continuing the 
deal. 

So, in the summer of 1992 
Eole the windmill was again 
sold for $1, to a Montreal en- 
trepreneur who hopes to make 
it earn its keep by generating 
tourist dollars. 
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@ he government’s overly-generous 
pension plans 


According to the Provincial 
Auditor, Saskatchewan taxpayers 
now owe more than $3 billion for 
"unfunded pension liabilities”. 


. Unfunded pension 
liabilities 


How much Saskatchewan tax- 
payers will have to kick in to pay 
the pension benefits for the fol- 
lowing government pension 
plans: 


Teachers’ pension plan 


$2 billion 


Public Service pension plan 
$906 million 


MLA pension plan 
$20 million 


Judges of the Provincial Court 
$13 million 
2 $2.5 million 
»-oh™ STC émployebs - 
$2.2 million 


Anti-TB League employees 
Public Employees Annuity Fund 


$2.1 million 


This has happened for one sim- 
ple reason - in large part those bene- 
fiting from government pension 
plans are receiving benefits that are 
much more generous than what 
they paid for. 

The total contributions paid into 
government employee pension 
plans, which includes contributions 
from employees and matching con- 
tributions by the government, are 
not enough to pay for the pension 
benefits of some of these plans. 

In addition to this, prior to 1980, 
the government didn’t always pay 
its matching contribution into the 
plan as it should have. 

As a result, taxpayers not only 
have to match employee contribu- 
tions on a monthly basis, they will 
also have to pay an extra $3 billion 
in the future so that the payments 
that have been promised can, in 
fact, be made. 

This means that every person in 
Saskatchewan owes another $3,000 
just to pay for the unfunded Jiabili- 
ties in these pension plans. 

Those who don’t have the benefit 
of a government position must pro- 


vide for their own pensions. It’s 


difficult to set aside anything for 


your own retirement when you’re 


busy paying the taxes that are 
needed to provide overly-generous 
pensions for others. 


Taxpayers’ growing 
liability in public 
/ Service pension plans — 


1991 
$2.41 billion 


4989 
$1.95 billion 


by year - source Provincial Audilor 


Is the grass greener on the other side? 


The assets in Saskatchewan’s 
public pension plans which amount 
to billions of dollars are invested on 
behalf of the members. 

These investments are handled 
by the Investment Corporation of 
Saskatchewan (ICS), which is 
owned by the various pension plans 
of government employees. This in- 
cludes the plans of the MLAs, pro- 
vincial court judges, Saskatchewan 
teachers, SaskTel workers, Sask 
Liquor Board workers, Sask Power 
workers and most others. ICS in- 
vests billions to get the best return 
for these plans. Since taxpayers are 
ultimately responsible for paying 
te benefits of these plans, it’s in 

province’s best interest, that 
US make profitable investments. 

So where are these funds in- 
vested? This information is usually 
not available to Saskatchewan tax- 
payers. However, we happened to 


come across a couple of an- 
nouncements in the Calgary Her- 


ald. Last year, ICS bought the hold- 
ings of Oxford Development 


ICS: Isn't Saskatchewan good enough for our MLA pension plan to invest in? 


Group in Calgary for an undis- 
closed amount. Then just recently, 
ICS brokered a $34 million deal 
for the pension plans in West- 
Hills Town Centre in Calgary. 
This shift of badly needed in- 
vestment capital out of Saskatche- 
wan is hard to accept when you 
consider that a good percentage of 
ICS funds come from taxpayers 
through matching contributions to 
the government employee pension 
plans. Has Alberta’s lower tax bur- 
den has created a better economic 
climate than Saskatchewan? 

While we may never know where 
else they invest, we hope that ICS 
can also find opportunities to invest 
in Saskatchewan. If not, there 
might be something we can learn 
from the Alberta experience. Our 
MLA and public employee pension 
plans seem to have recognized an 
Alberta benefit! 
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@creative Accounting 101 


by Moira Wright 

Is there a course called "Creative 
Accounting" that’s given only to 
politicians? After spending time 
trying to decipher Saskatchewan's 
government books, I’m beginning 
to wonder. 

If you look at the financial state- 
ment of any private company, it is 
usually easy to figure out what it 
brought in last year. what they 
spent, how much they made or lost, 
what they own and what they owe. 
If you take their financial state- 
ments over a number of years, it’s 
also easy to analyze their perform- 
ance. The fact is, if they didn't tell 
their shareholders what was up, no- 
body would invest their money in 
the company. 

Governments generally don’t 
look kindly on people who keep 
two sets of books. However. there 
are 95 different government bodies 
in Saskatchewan, with 95 sets of 
books. This includes our "family" 
of 13 crown corporations, along 
with 82 other entities. A small 
sampling of these include the 

Ov Cattle Fund, the Saskatoon 

zalth Board, the Milk Control 

Board, the Water Appeal Board, 
and the Saskatchewan Art Board. 

The "Saskatchewan Budget" as 
presented to the public is based on 
only one of these entities - the 
"Consolidated Fund". The other 
94 aren’t mentioned. Why do our 
politicians only refer to one ac- 
count when they talk about how 
much they plan to collect from tax- 
payers, how much they will spend 
and what we owe? We are ulti- 
mately responsible for all of it. 


Wayne Strelioff: Real deficit larger than 
government indicates. 


Don’t Saskatchewan politicians 
want to show the true fiscal posi- 
tion of the province? 

To the rescue comes the Provin- 
cial Auditor, Mr. Wayne Strelioff. 
His job is to decipher all the various 
government accounts and fet the 
taxpayers know the big picture. 
Since you and every member of 
your family owe over $20,000 
each, through your investment as a 
Saskatchewan taxpayer, you 
should listen to him carefully. 

According to Mr. Strelioff, the 
usual financial statements, based 
only on the Consolidated Fund, 
should not be used to understand 
the government’s management of 
public financial affairs as a whole. 

In the recent Saskatchewan Pub- 
lic Accounts, the Provincial Audi- 
tor has provided taxpayers with a 
complete accounting of all govern- 
ment revenue and spending. This 
complete set of books is called the 


"Summary Financial Statements". 
They are available for the 1991, 
1992 and 1993 fiscal years. 

While the creative accountants 
in government say our gross debt is 
$15 billion, the Auditor says that it 
has now exceeded $20 billion. 
Missing are the liabilities incurred 
through government employee 
pension plans, accounts payable, 
loan losses, etc. 

The government says that the 
Consolidated Fund deficit for last 
year was $592 million, while the 


auditor’s report places the actual 
deficit at $765 million. 

Two years ago, the Gass Com- 
mission said the Saskatchewan 
government had the weakest and 
least useful financial statements in 
Canada. The good news is that 
these standards are improving, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Stre- 
lioff. As a shareholder of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, you should 
take a look at the last report of the 
Provincial Auditor. It’s probably 
available at your local library. 


In millions of $ 
fund 


a | 


Government’ $s consolidated 


1993 | 


Government as a hole 
_ i992 


a 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


4,968 


Annual loss 


| $4,049 | $4,376 
T : — | = 


Source: Summary Financial Statements. 1992 93 Public Accounts, adjusted for the accounting recommendations of 
the preceding Auditor's Report. Non-recurring ttems resulting in losses have heen included as sae proceeds 


from non-recurring tems have heen included as revenues 


Saskatchewan deficits 
keep on exploding 


Provincial Auditor reveals province’s true deficits over the last three years. Comparison of 
Auditor's deficit figures with government's deficit figures. (Source: Provincial Auditor 


and Public Accounts) 


o 1991 


Government’s numbers 


~1992_ 


e Auditor’s numbers 


1993 
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 axpayers conference - a big success 


On November 20, 1993 the As- 
sociation of Saskatchewan Taxpay- 
ers held the first ever 


"Saskatchewan Taxpayers Confer- 
ence". Some of the issues addressed 
were the province’s debt crisis and 
the political vacuum facing the 
province today. 

The conference was a great suc- 


vel Fox speaking at AST conference. 


Saskatchewan’s future 


What does the future hold for 
Saskatchewan? It wasn’t that 
long ago that we took great pride 
and comfort in our stable lifestyle 


Health 


Interest payments 
Second highest expenditure 


(in billions of $ - source Summary of Financial Statements, 1992-93 Public Accounts) 


The following is the breakdown 
of the Saskatchewan’s 
government 
expenditures for 
1992-93 


$1.1 
billion 


Interest 


from all aver the province, Dele- 
gates came to hear speakers from 
Saskatchewan and western Canada, 
as well as from such far away 
places as New Zealand and Califor- 
nia. 

The theme for the conference 
was "Restructuring for Tomorrow". 
It focused on constructive ideas for 
Saskatchewan’s future such as bal- 
anced budget legislation, direct de- 
mocracy, and the restructuring of 
government services to make them 
more effective. The emphasis was 
on how individual taxpayers can 
make a difference. 

Delegates at the conference lis- 
tened to such speakers as Joel Fox, 
one of the men who helped bring 
direct democracy to California, and 
Sir Roger Douglas, the former Fi- 
nance Minister who brought New 
Zealand back from the brink of 
bankruptcy. They also heard from 
Charles Bens, an expert on how 
governments can cut costs and de- 
liver better service to taxpayers. 
Other speakers spoke on a wide 


and our hopes for the future. In 
fact, it was only a few short years 
ago that people in Saskatchewan 
talked about "preserving" a way 


- Education 


range of issues that face Saskatch- 
ewan taxpayers. 
The conference demonstrated 


that it’s time for responsible people 
to get involved, face the future, and 
restructure for tomorrow. 


Delegates at Association of Saskatchewan Taxpayers’ conference. 


- what does it hold? 


of life that most of us grew up 
with and knew well. 

Almost everyone you talk to is 
having a harder time making ends 
meet. More and more people in 
Saskatchewan are realizing that 
we can’t continue on this course. 
According to the Fraser Institute, 
Saskatchewan families now pay a 
higher tax bill as a percentage of 
cash income than any other Cana- 
dian province. 

Saskatchewan’s debt charges 
have just broken two historic bar- 
riers. This year’s interest on the 
province’s general debt came to 
over $1 billion. And, for the first 
time, we spent more on debt sery- 
icing than anything else except 
health care. Government spend- 
ing is now being driven by the 
debt. How long before our bank- 
ers decide that we can’t pay it 
back? 

There is an increasing unease 
among Saskatchewan people over 
the province’s future. Many don’t 
even want to think about the fu- 
ture. 

In the meantime, taxes are soar- 


ing. Governments are borrowing 
huge sums of money. This gen- 
eration is making debt history. 
And debt is one of those problems 
that, when you ignore it, it gets a 
lot worse instead of going away. 

If beginning immediately we 
maintained a balanced budget, 
and if every man, woman and 
child in Saskatchewan paid 
$1,000 a year towards our debt, it 
would take 20 years just to pay off 
the principal -- but only if our 
lenders were to charge 0% inter- 
est. That isn’t likely to happen 
anytime soon, 

You have an opportunity to be 
part of a rebuilding process. We 
can end up with a better system if 
we do it right - and that means 
responsible people will have to 
get involved to ensure the prov- 
ince has a government it can af- 
ford, 

Don’t kid yourself that "others" 
will take care of it. We all have to 
accept responsibility for what 
happened because we all allowed 
it to happen, 


Everybody knows that times are tough, and most people are prepared 
to bite the bullet if necessary. However, one of the major concerns 


Lingenfelter: "We’ve indi- 
cated many, many sources 
where we would see the gov- 
ernment saving the kind of 
money that would make these 
kind of massive tax increases 
unnecessary..." 


- Legislative debate June 12, 1991 Han- 
sard. 


Simard: "...the Minister 
of Finance said a year ago 
the people are fed up with 
high taxes; enough is 
enough... And a year later 
we see him levying on the 
heads of taxpayers in this 
province the hugest tax 
grab in the history of this 
province. Well, 1 say ... 
enough is enough. And 
the people of this province 
have had enough..." 


- Legislative Debate. June 7, 
1991, Hansard 


Romanow: "What about 
(Devine’s) promise of lower 
taxes? Has that been kept? 
No way. I say the people of 
this province are fed up with 
Devine’s taxes, and we are 
going to change that". 


- Spoken on March 24, 1990, quoted 
in The Regina Leader-Post on Feb. 
13. 1992 


"In this campaign we will 
talk of the need to ... ease the 
tax burden". 


- Spoken on September 20, 1991, 
quoted in The Regina Leader-Post 
on Feb. 13, 1992 


expressed by a lot of people is that politicians be truthful, and that they 
carry through on things they’ve promised. 


Tchorzewski: "...the prob- 
lem is on the expenditure 
side. We have a structural 
deficit. Revenues cannot fix 
this deficit. It has to be dealt 
with at the expenditure side 
in order to get under con- 
trol.” 


- Television interview, March 25, 
1992 


™ Mitchell.” “The ‘problem ™ 
isn’t government revenues. 

I repeat again, government 
revenues have increased by 
70% in the last nine years 
and the government that 
can’t operate within those 
kind of numbers is a govern- 
ment that doesn’t deserve to 
be government..." 


- Legislative debate, April 24, 1991, 
Hansard 


Shillington: "The NDP 
won't raise any personal 
taxes for four years”... 


Stated May 21, 1991, quoted in 
The Regina Leader-Post on Febru- 
ary 13, 1992. 
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Direct Tax hikes since November 1991 
1992/93 fiscal year 


April 1, 1992 - The Corporation Capital Tax Surcharge rate levied on large resource companies increased from 2% 
to 3% of the value of resource sales. General corporate income tax rose from 16% to 17% of taxable income. 
Corporate capital tax rate on financial institutions increased from 3.0% to 3.25%. Expected to raise $34.2 million. 


May 7, 1992 - PST increased from 7% to 8%. Expected tax increase: $65 million. 


May 7, 1992 - Tobacco Tax increased by 33 cents/pack. PST added on top of tobacco products. Expected tax 
increase: $39.6 million. 


May 7, 1992 - Fuel tax on gasoline, gasohol and diesel fuel increased from 10 cents/litre to 13 cents/ litre. Expected 
to raise $47.3 million. 


May 7, 1992 - Farm Gasoline fuel tax exemption removed. Expected tax increase - $56.6 million 


July 1, 1992 - 10% deficit surtax applied on top of Basic Saskatchewan Tax and Flat Tax. Expected to raise: $60 
million. Effective rate on 1992 personal income was 5% over 9 months. 


Expected tax increase in 1992-93 per family of four - $1,211. 


; e 1993/94 fiscal year 
Baka! ta hed ‘ 
April 1, 1991 - Corporate CapitaleTax Resource Surcharge rate increased from 3.0% to 8.6%- Expected: $15 million. 
January 1, 1993 - Deficit surtax comes into effect for full year. Expected to raise $103 million. 


April 1; 1993 - Sales tax rose from 8% to 9%. Sa’ .x applied to clothing, footwear,and yard goods. “Expected to 
collect $118 million. 


April 1, 1993 - Fuel tax on gasoline, gasohol, diesel fuel raised from 13 cents/litre to 15 cents/litre. Fuel tax on 
propane raised from 7 cents/litre to 9 cents/litre. Expected to raise $43.4 million. 


Expected tax increase in 1993-94 per family of four - $878. 


Saskatchewan Crown Corporation rate hikes 


According to the Summary Financial Statements, the revenue collected by Saskatchewan’s five major Crown 
Corporations (SaskTel, SaskPower, Sask Energy, SGI, and Sask Auto) in 1991 was $1.994 billion. This increased to 
$2.133 billion in 1992, a 7% increase. 


The increases for the five major crown corporations in 1992 amounted 
to $556 per family of four. 


With 1992 and 1993 rate hikes amounting to 10.7% at SaskPower, 5% at SaskTel and 15.5% at Sask Energy, it 
appears that the trend will continue. 


The total revenue collected by the Government of Saskatchewan, from 
all sources (taxes, royalties, crowns) in 1992-93 was $8.1 billion. This 
amounted to over $8,000 per person or $32,000 per family of four. 
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Alberta’s tax burden: 


List keeps growing and growing 


You may have noticed recently a 
number of special interest groups 
clamouring for big tax increases in 
Alberta, because we're supposedly 
"undertaxed." These groups con- 
veniently ignore the fact that Al- 
berta’s taxes have gone up steadily 
over the last decade, while govern- 
ment deficits have also risen. The 
numbers don’t lie: Canadian gov- 
ernments don’t have a revenue 
Instead, they have 
rouble controlling expenditures. 
Albertans pay 7 direct and 18 


indirect personal taxes as well as 6 
"Other Current Transfers to Gov- 
ernment from Persons" to the three 
levels of government (federal, pro- 
vincial, and local). In 1981, the haul 
from these totaled almost $10 bil- 
lion. By 1991, the take had grown 
to over $20 billion - a jump of 
102%. Even after accounting for 
inflation the total tax growth is still 
significant at 21%. 

The numbers get worse when 
the federal share is removed. The 
provincial and local governments’ 


Despite the fact that Alberta's program spending is the highest per capita in Canada, the 
public sector wants more of your tax dollars. 


tax grab skyrocketed 122% since 
1981, or a whopping 33% in con- 
stant dollars! 

When our tax burden is viewed 
in relation to the size of the Alberta 
economy, the inability of our gov- 
ernment to live 
within its means is 
crystal clear. Per- 
sonal taxes taken 
from Albertans by 
the three tiers of gov- 
ernment amounted to 
19.8% of the provin- 
cial Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP repre- 
sents the size of the economy) in 
1981. By 1991, they had grown to 
28.5% of GDP. The governments’ 
entire tax loot from Alberta, not 
including energy revenues, came 
to 31.2% of the GDP in Alberta in 
1991. It’s shocking to realize that 
one out of every three dollars pro- 
duced in Alberta are taken by poli- 
ticians. 

While the population of Alberta 
also grew over the last ten years - 
by 13% - this does not explain the 
public sector’s thirst for the addi- 
tional dollars it collected. Taxes 
per person went from $4,554 in 
1981 to $8,164 in 1991, which 
works out to 79% growth, or 7.2%, 
after inflation. At the provincial 
and local level, the tax grab per 
person jumped almost 18% after in- 
flation. 

A growing number of people are 
claiming that Albertans are under- 
taxed. They say, if we only shelled 
out as much as taxpayers in other 


provinces, we could eliminate our 
deficit without painful cuts to gov- 
ernment services. But these sup- 
porters of big tax increases ignore 
the fact that we are being taxed 
more than the other provinces, 


Alberta is only one of two provinces 
that charge health care premiums, 
when these are included the 
governments per capita revenues are 
26% higher than the average for all 10 


provinces. 


when we take into account the al- 
most $7 billion of investment in- 
come that the government gets 
from energy revenues and Heritage 
Trust Fund investments, which is 
wealth that belongs to all Alber- 
tans. 

Furthermore, Alberta is one of 
only two provinces that charge 
health care premiums, which is just 
another form of taxation. When 
these sums are added to the Alberta 
government’s coffers, our per cap- 
ita revenues are 26% higher than 
the all-province average. 

Recent history shows that the 
more money governments have, the 
more they spend. Raising taxes in 
Alberta would remove pressure 
from the spending side of the 
ledger, where it obviously belongs. 
Growing government revenues 
over the fast decade have not pre- 
vented the government from rack- 
ing up a $30 billion debt, and it isn’t 
about to dig us out of our fiscal hole 
in the near future. 


Alberta has highest program 
spending in Canada 


Recent history shows that the 
more money governments have, the 
more money they spend. 

Alberta has the highest spend- 
ing levels in the country. Estimates 
of the 1992-93 per capita program 


penditure for each province, ap- 
‘ring in the Alberta Tax Reform 


mmission’s Report (source: Sta- 
tistics Canada), show Alberta 


spends $5,631 for programs on be- 
half of each Albertan, which is 9% 
more than the average for all prov- 
inces. 

Since Alberta already has the 
highest program spending levels in 
Canada, further tax increases 
would only tend to increase the in- 
efficiencies and waste in the sys- 
tem. 


Per capita program spending 


by province - Source: Statistics Canada 
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® Alberta’s direct taxes 


Taxes paid by year - in millions of dollars - Source: Statistics Canada 


elie 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 
Federal direct taxes 


Income taxes | s2,985_| 246 ast? [-s200_| ssss_{_sare_|_aore | sea | _ar72_| 7a | s705_| 


Employer/employee contributions to 107 Eas. wll edieeetl 
public pensions j 


unemployment insurance _ 
Total Federal == (ss | 8,580 | 4087 4,209 ‘4,161 | 4,677, | 5,024 | 5,150 | 5,659 | 5,850 7,151 | 7,437 


Provincial direct taxes 


|Income taxes i 1,282 | 1,425 | 1,545 | 1,747 | 14,460 | 14,528 ren 2168 alae ral 
jEmployer and employee contribution to 290 | 490 524 350 | 340 | 353 

public service pensions 

compensation | 


Total provincial 1,769 | 2,160 2,023 2,609 2,986 | 3,616 | 3,730 
Employer and employee contributions | 
to Canada Pension Plan 

5,799 6,801 


Total 


Alberta’s indirect taxes 


Taxes paid by year - inn — of dollars - Source: Statistics Canada 


= | 1981 | Ls 1983 A | 4984 1985 1986 a 1988 1989 1991 


Federal indirect taxes _- ayreeed 


= 


» ustoms import duties 


Excise duties 
Excise taxes and miscellaneous *_" 
Coa aE 242 
Petroleum compensation fund levy 
i Canadian ownership charge 

| Air transportation tax } H 
\Total Federal . __|_2,108 2,148 | 1,725 1,937 1,767 
a, ie Provincial indirect taxes 
j Amusement tax 12 1 10 9 10 


1,485 


1,651 | 1,835 | 1,823 | 3,041 


Gasoline tax & 

Motor vehicles licences, & permits 
Other licences, fees, & permits 
Miscellaneous taxes on natural resources 
| Real Sey tax 


metal! sales tax (includ 106 i : 
|Protits of liquor commissions 297 314 315 


Miscellaneous = 111 85 | 99 | TERS pee BOD met eG | 145 | 187 182 
(Total provincial ai7_ | -737--| 1,077 | 1,163 | 1,234 | 1,337 | 1,595 | 1,842 | 1,855 | 2,085 | 2,253 
Local indirect taxes 


|Licences, fees and permits | 38 | a | m4 | 23 | o | 23 | 
|Real and personal property tax | 4101 | 1,362 | 1,369 1,341 
| 104 | 441 | 


Miscellaneous 
ptal local 


Total | te | 4a | 4355 | 4,622 | 4,601 | 4,258 | 4,848 | 5,389 | 5,774 | 6,113 
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©: xcessive taxation devastates New Jersey 


by Andy Crooks 

Three years ago, the Governor 
of New Jersey signed into law the 
largest state tax increase in Ameri- 
can history. The results were dra- 


"The direct correlation 
between higher taxes and a 


declining economy is clearly 


evident." 


matic, and immediate. The state’s 
economy was sent into a tailspin 
that had not been seen since the 
great depression, and most analysts 
attributed it directly to the tax in- 
crease. 

Annual growth in retail sales 
dropped to less than 20% of the 
national average. With the in- 
creases in personal and corporate 
taxes, many people and businesses 
fled the state. The state has perma- 
nently lost talented and hard driv- 
ing taxpayers who simply picked 
6 and moved their shops and tal- 

ats to more friendly environ- 
ments. 

New Jersey personal incomes 
plummeted at a faster rate than any 
other state in the U.S. after the tax 
hike went into effect. Even Cali- 
fornia, which was devastated by 
cuts in the key industries of aero- 
space and defence, didn’t suffer as 
great a drop as New Jersey. 

In a recent article in Forbes 
magazine, Editor in Chief Malcolm 
Forbes estimated that more than 
300,000 jobs have been destroyed 
by the tax increase -- more than 8% 
of the state’s work force. 

New Jersey has paid an awful 


Dr. Richard Vedder: His study showed 
that high taxes hurt economic growth. 


price because of excessive taxa- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have lost their jobs, some 
permanently. Homes were lost, 
businesses were lost, self esteem of 
previously gainfully em- 
ployed workers was crushed 
under the mighty heel of the 
tax officer. High taxes 
mean lower productivity, 
decreased retail sales, and 
fewer jobs -- the statistics 
are undeniable. The direct 
correlation between higher 
taxes and a declining economy is 
clearly evident. 

Many thoughtful Canadians be- 
lieve that what happened in New 
Jersey is happening here. An al- 
ready weakened economy will sim- 
ply continue to tailspin further into 


Named after Aeolus, 
the Greek god of the 
winds, Eole is a giant 
wind turbine that has cost 
taxpayers $37 million. 
Today it stands as a 
monumental reminder of 
what happens when tax- 
payers’ money is thrown 
to the wind. 

Looking more like a 
giant egg beater than 
some Greek god, Eole is 
located on the coast of the 
Gaspe Peninsula in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The 30-story high turbine 
was the brainchild of the 
federal government’s Na- 
tional Research Council 
and Hydro-Quebec, 
which each chipped in 
about half the funds for 


the ground as the various levels of 
government increase taxes ever 
higher. It seems that our politi- 
cians are determined to do us all in. 

The correlation is clear. Higher 
taxes mean fewer jobs. Lower 
taxes mean more jobs. But what is 
the driving force behind taxes? 
Government spending. 

What is the solution? Taxpay- 
ers must encourage responsible and 
efficient government spending and 
systemic changes which will re- 
duce government expenditures. 
That is the only solution to our cur- 
rent problems, and the only way 
that we will ever see reduction in 
taxes. 


Andy Crooks is on the Advisory Board of 
the Alberta Taxpayers Association. He re- 
sides in Calgary. 


Crooks: Higher taxes mean fewer jobs. 


mill was unable to pro- 
duce electricity at a com- 
petitive price. 

The National Re- 
search Council and Hy- 
dro-Quebec decided to 
bail out of the project be- 
fore Eole was finished, 
and sold it to an engineer- 
ing fitm for $1 in 1986. 
The engineering firm 
completed the big breeze 
buster, and sold it to a 
subsidiary. 

Hydro-Quebec had 
contracted to purchase 
Eole’s electricity at about 
five times the going rate. 
However, the five-year 
contract ran out in July 
1992 and Hydro-Quebec 
was not interested in con- 
tinuing the deal. 


its design and construc- 
tion. Eole was supposed 
to supply electricity to 
Hydro-Quebec at com- 
petitive rates. 

The project started in 
the early 1980s, but by 


1985 it had become ap- 
parent it was not going to 
succeed. A number of 
factors worked against 
the wind machine: Its 
monstrous size created 
mechanical stress prob- 
lems; maintenance costs 


were extremely high (on 


One occasion it cost 
$25,000 just to rent a 
crane to fix an oil leak); 
and in addition, wind ve- 
locities were lower than 
anticipated. As a result, 
the world’s largest wind- 


So, in the summer of 
1992, Eole the windmill 
was again sold for $1, to 
a Montreal entrepreneur 
who hopes to make it earn 
its keep by generating 
tourist dollars. 


The new federal govern- 
ment is proceeding with its 
plans to spend $6 billion 
borrowed tax dollars on 
make-work "infrastructure" 
projects. 

Apparently they believe 
that governments should 
spend when times are bad - 
by running deficits - and 
save when times are good. 
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overnment spending kills jobs 


The thinking is that govern- 
ment spending will stimu- 
late the economy, growth 
will occur, and tax revenues 
will go up so much that the 
government will run a sur- 
plus (and break even!). 
The problem with this 
worn-out theory is that once 
the spending starts, it never 
seems to stop. It "crowds 


The size of government grows, while 
Canada’s economy shrinks 


The growth rate of all levels of government as a percentage of GDP (size of 
economy) with the percentage growth of the economy (by decade} 


8 


out" opportunities for the 
private sector to be the ve- 
hicle for economic growth, 
because spending removes 
more and more tax money 
from our hands. Govern- 
ment borrowing also re- 
duces the limited amount of 
credit available to busi- 
nesses and individuals, and 
thereby forces interest rates 


6% 
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How many fingers in the farm pie? 


How many government 
paper-shufflers does it take 
to regulate, study, inspect 
or otherwise "administer" 
Canadian farmers? 

In 1940, when there 
were about 600,000 farms 
and only about 2,200 fed- 
eral farm bureaucrats, each 
government worker served 
over 270 farms. 

Today, however, there 
are over 20,000 employees 
at Agriculture Canada and 
the provincial agriculture 
departments. A recent news 
report indicated that there is 
at least one agriculture civil 
servant for every six viable 
farms in Canada. 

But that study confined 
itself to agriculture depart- 
ment staff. What about the 
Qu: of other govern- 

‘ent boards, agencies and 
ommissions who also have 
their finger in the farm pie? 
When you consider every- 
thing, from the Canadian 


Wheat Board to Farm 
Credit, the list is huge. We 
estimate that there may be 
at least as many "agricrats” 
at other departments and 
government-mandated 
farm agencies as there are 
in the actual agriculture de- 
partments. 

This means there could 
be as many as one "agricrat” 
for every three viable farm- 
ers! The cost of maintaining 
these massive bureaucra- 
cies has risen almost as fast 
as the price of wheat has 
fallen, 

In some cases we found 
the average salaries at gov- 
ernment agencies, such as 
the federal Grains Trans- 
portation Agency, to be as 


| high as $63,600. One of the 


lowest average salary we 
came across was $44,900 at 
Agriculture Canada (based 
on 3,831 equivalent posi- 
tions, which were paid a to- 
tal of $172 million). These 


—m-— Right axis % growth of economy 


salaries are considerably 
higher than the average net 
income of most Canadian 
farms, even in the best of 


up. The spending appetite 
of governments can there- 
fore constrict the private 
sector and kill jobs as a re- 
sult. 

This negative impact 
can be demonstrated by 
comparing economic 
growth to the rise in gov- 
ernment spending. The 
measure most often used to 
track economic growth is 
Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP - the dollar value of 
total production in Canada 
or a province) . The amount 
of government spending as 
a proportion of GDP shows 
how large a part of our 
economy the government 
has become. 

In Canada, total govern- 
ment expenditures have 
ballooned from 26% of 
GDP in the 1950s to S$0% in 
the 1990s, This means that 
governments do half of the 
spending in Canada. In 
other words, half of the eco- 
nomic activity going ori in 
Canada can be traced to the 
three levels of government. 


times. 

What has been the re- 
sult? The cost of agricul- 
tural administration has 


What is the effect on 
economic growth of the 
public sector’s expansion 
between the 1950s and the 
1990s? Well, the numbers 
are disturbing. Over this 
period of rapid growth in 
the size of government, 
Canada’s average economic 
growth has plummeted, 
from 5.12% to -0.4%! 

The impact on the econ- 
omy is obvious. The driv- 
ing force behind growth, 
the efficient private sector, 
has continually been el- 
bowed out of the way and 
suffocated by governments’ 
presence in the economy. 

The facts speak for 
themselves: higher govern- 
ment spending and the re- 
sulting higher level of 
taxation and borrowing has 
slowed Canada’s economic 
progress over the past 40 
years. The Chretien gov- 
ernment should study these 
numbers before it embarks 
on a new round of job-kill- 
ing deficit spending and tax 
hikes. 


risen dramatically, while 
the financial situation of the 
average farmer has taken a 
drastic fall. 


The costs of maintaining the huge government agricultural bureaucracies has risen as fast as the price of 
wheat has fallen. 
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® Ideas from New Zealand 


The Alberta Taxpayers Association organized two forums in Calgary and Edmonton in November in which Sir 
Roger Douglas, former New Zealand Finance Minister, talked about the problem of public debt. The following 
is a summary of his comments: 


Douglas observed that politi- 
cians find it easier to spend money 
than to save it. Special interest 
groups support this habit by con- 
stantly pleading for more and never 
asking for less. Canadian govern- 
ments have lived up to this reputa- 
tion; expenditures have grown 
dramatically resulting in rising an- 
nual deficits. 

Last year Canadian govern- 
ments overspent $2,250 per person. 
The interest Canadians paid on the 
federal debt (the sum of all pre- 
vious deficits) last year was $40 
billion, or one quarter of govern- 
ment spending. If this debt wasn’t 
there, personal and corporate taxa- 
tion could be reduced by 60%. In 
Saskatchewan alone, provincial 
and federal debt stands at more than 
$172,000 for a family of four; at 8 
1/4% interest this is $272 per week. 

What would be the position of the 
% verage Canadian family if, they 

didn’t have to spend $272 a week to 
finance government debt? 

If this debt is not reduced, Can- 
ada’s problems will worsen. But 
the pressure to spend continues. 
The alternative course of lowering 
deficits and beginning to pay off 
public debt would permanently re- 


en WHO SHOULD TAKE THES % Cur ? 


duce debt servicing costs and lower 
interest rates and inflationary ex- 
pectations. It would also improve 
Canada’s credit rating, establish a 
more favourable environment for 
investment, create jobs and raise 
real wages (adjusted for inflation) 
over time. Moreover, government 
would have more flexibility in 
spending decisions if revenues 
were not being eroded by debt serv- 
icing costs. 


Solving the debt crisis 

There are three ways to correct 
Canadian governments’ fiscal posi- 
tion: 1) tax increases, 2) reduced 
government spending, and 3) the 
sale of government assets. 

The cost to the country of the 
first option outweighs any apparent 
benefits. Taxes are a net benefit 
when the value the government de- 
livers by spending tax money ex- 
ceeds the damage done in taking it 
from taxpayers - when government 
spends the money better. As tax 
levels increase, the economic cost 
of collecting them, called "dead 
weight loss," rises. 

Last year Canadian govern- 
ments spent about $700 per week 
per family on health, education, 


Roger Douglas: Politicians find it easier to spend money than to save it. 


welfare, debt servicing costs, pen- 
sions, police, justice etc. How can 
some politicians claim that educa- 
tion and health care are -free? Or 
cheap? And running deficits each 
year is not free either, especially to 
future generations. 

With the policy proposals in 
Douglas’ most recent book, Unfin- 
ished Business, the cost of govern- 
ment for a family of four in New 
Zealand would fall from $665 a 
week to around $180 a week, a sav- 


ing of more than $25,000 a year. 
The same could be achieved in Can- 
ada without any doubt at all. The 
questions are whether families 
think they could spend that money 
better than the politicians, and 
should they have the choice? Poli- 
ticians see spending tax moncy as 
their duty, and believe they can do 
it better than taxpayers. 


Strategy for change 
Major progress can be gained by 
establishing a broad consensus on 


| long term goals, deriving a reliable 


program to achieve those goals and 
having talented people committed 
to their achievement. 

The following are the factors 
Douglas thinks most people con- 
sider critical societal objectives: 
the feeling of self worth, opportu- 
nity, initiative, independence, 
security, social responsibility, anda 
system fair to self and others. The 
economic and social policy require- 
ments needed to achieve those 
goals are: high growth rates, high 
quality education, high quality 
health care, low tax rates, an open, 
highly competitive economy and 
security in retirement. 

Once consensus is ascertained 


| on these objectives, the next step is 


to determine and construct a system 


| in which they can be accomplished. 
The key is to look at alternatives 


with an open mind. For example, it 
has always been assumed that low 
tax rates conflict with quality 


continued next page 


health care and education for eve- 
ryone and that tax funded schools 
and hospitals are the only way to 
provide universal service. Thus, 
"free" state provision has become 
the primary objective, instead of 
simply one of several means avail- 
able to achieve quality, universally 
accessible health care and educa- 
tion. 

Finally, the people involved 
must be committed to the plan. All 
citizens have to look past the fear 
of change, understand and identify 
problems, and discover ways to im- 
prove systems. People will always 
pursue their own s ‘If interest and 
the policy framework which regu- 
lates society should be constructed 
in such a way that even where peo- 
ple follow self interest and are 
working for themselves, they are 
still helping the wider interest. 
That is what the design of public 
policy is all about. 
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Democratic society 


What is fundamental to democ- 
racy is independence and freedom. 
Archibald McLeeche defined "free- 
dom" as: 

. the right to choose, the right 
to create for oneself the alterna- 
tives of choice. Without the possi- 
bility of choice and the exercise of 
choice, aman is not a man, but a 
member, an instrument, a_ thing. 

Douglas concluded by explain- 
ing his wishes for both New Zea- 
land and Canada. "I would like New 
Zealand and Canada to be countries 


where that freedom can be readily | 


exercised and where individuals’ 
rights and powers are returned to 
them without diminishing the right 
of the communal whole. If we re- 
ally want that country, it’s there for 
the making, but it’s up to us. 


rs 


Jason Kenney, National Director of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation, addressing the 


Survival Summit in Toronto, Ontario. The Summit was sponsored by the Toronto Sun. 


Full marks 


The Alberta Auditor General's 
Annual Report for the year ended 
March 31, 1993, was released on 
January 12, 1994. The Auditor 
General Act states that the Auditor 
General (AG) must perform an 
audit on the financial statements of 
the government annually. The act 
empowers the AG to discuss the 
effectiveness of the measurement 
and reporting systems used by gov- 
ernment to assess program per- 
formance, and recommend 
improvements. 

The current 


AG, Donald 


Salmon, FCA, begins the report by 
commending the government's ef- 
forts to implement the advice he 
provided in his 1991-92 Annual Re- 


from Auditor General - so far 


port. In that document, the AG sug- 
gested changes that would clarify 
the management of public funds to 
both the government and the pub- 
lic. 

The Klein government accepted 
most of those recommendations 
and has begun to make the changes. 
The 1993 Budget, which was first 
presented in May using old uncon- 
solidated methods, was updated in 
September and combined most 
government crown corporations 
and departments’ financial state- 
ments into one set, making Al- 
berta’s true fiscal status more 
apparent. Unfunded pension liabili- 
ties were recorded and business 
plans which set out measurable pro- 
gram targets are being completed. 

The biggest problem in the gov- 
ernment’s accounting technique re- 
mains the lack of knowledge of the 
actual cost of services provided by 
each department and agency. Ac- 
cording tothe AG, "the costing of 
outputs is a critical first step to en- 
couraging improvements in effi- 
ciency." Without cost being tied to 
output, it is not possible to assess 
and report results, or to set goals 
and objectives. 

It is also difficult to motivate 
public sector employees to strive 
for efficiency without providing 
targets and rewards. The AG be- 
lieves that defining performance 
measures will make it clear when 


programs are delivered efficiently 
and will allow these achievements 
to be rewarded. ; 

There were 47 reconimenda- 
tions made in the AG’s 1992-93 
Report. The government has ac- 
cepted |! of these already, and has 
referred the other 36 to the appro- 


Our children's future depends on low taxes and low debt. 


priate departments and agencies. 
The operation of the provincial 
government could, be improved, 
greatly by implementing these rec-’ 
ommendations, and would result 
in a better understanding of how 
efficiently taxpayers’ money is be- 
ing used. 
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KLEIN’S ALLOWANCE 


Clothing 
perk irks 
taxpayers 


By SHELDON ALBERTS 
Calgary Herald 


$5,000 perk to 7 


3 
cas™ 


sc. the alarm 


is getting a e 
& and Jabor p By DAVID CLIMENHAGA 
The \ wit Calgary Herald, OKOTOKS 
$5,000 top-ur ” 
meant to hb . 


whee ason Kenney looks exhausted. 
His complexion is chalky, his 
five-o'’clock shadow positivel 
Vixentan, his emart blue pall rumpled, 
ad his tummy, a victim of too many 
‘ick and greasy restaurant meals, 
eping over his belt. 
( the baby-faced executive director 
e Association of Alberta Taxpayers 
yt exactly a mess this spring 
1g at the end of yet another 80- 
reek, he looks as if he might be 


nforgiving lights of the Oko- 
posite high school’s echoey 


KENNETH WHYTE 


Premier Ralph 
squares off with 
the taxpayer gang 


Fates nan 


ERE'S how the Canadian Taxpayers’ Pet 
cration has fast become a prenuers sieht 
mare 

In recent weeks there’s been a lot of talk 


in Alberta about Ralph Kicin’s plans to bring wn legis 
lation to cut MLA pension and severance benelits. Al 
berta dispatches its 1clhing and defeated MLAs with 
sided alinast entirely out of tax 
ofan embarassment fora pre 
can austerity ban 


i{tle tremor of 
— out of 
Alber- 
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What’s the big secret 
at the Canadian Wheat Board? 


The vasts of te Canadian tl sae Raard have risen dramatically aver the last five years, 


Officials at the Auditor 
General's office in Ottawa 
consider the Canadian 
Wheat Board (CWB) one of 
the most secretive govern- 
ment agencies in Canada. 

The Wheat Board is a 
crown agency set up by the 
government to exclusively 
handle the sale of wheat and 
barley for Western Canada. 
While the government does 
not fund the agency, it does 
guarantee its debt. 

One of the concerns 
about the CWB is that it’s 
not subject to the Access- 
to-Information Act as is the 
federal government. There- 
fore, individuals can’t 
make official requests for 
information on how it’s be- 
ing run. 

As well, Canada’s Audi- 
tor General, who audits the 


operations of government, 
looking for areas of ineffi- 
ciency and waste, is not al- 
lowed to audit the agency as 
he regularly does other de- 
partments. 


The CWB is responsible 
for selling grain on the open 
market and once it deducts 
operating costs it distrib- 
utes the proceeds from its 
sales. Since farmers are 
picking up the tab for the 
CWB’'s operations, they 
should be able to find out if 
their money is being wasted 
or poorly spent. 


A recent cause for con- 
cern has been the rapid rise 
in administration expenses 
at the Wheat Board. They 
have risen dramatically 
from $26.85 million in fis- 
cal year 1987 to $35.34 mil- 
jtion in 1992, a 32% increase 


Alberta Taxpayers Association 


Suite 410, 9707 - 110 Street, Capital Place Build- 
ing, Edmonton, Alberta, TSK 2L9 


Phoné: (403) 448-0159 
Fax: (403) 482-1744 


National Director 
: Jason Kenney © 


in just 5 years. 


The staff costs alone 
have risen from $17.1 mil- 


Farmers pay more 
for the Canadian Wheat Board 


Administration costs at the CWB have risen by 32% between 1987 and 1992, while 
wheat and barley production i in western Canada only rose by 1.5%. 


$38.34 


Administration costs at 
CWB in 1987 and 1992 
in millions of dollars. 


lion in 1987 to $21.5 mil- 
lion in 1992, a 26% increase 
over 5 years. 

While the bill that grain 
farmers have paid for staff 
costs and administration at 
the Wheat Board has seen a 
hefty increase, the total ton- 
nage of wheat and barley 
produced in western Can- 
ada has not changed sub- 
stantially between 1987 and 
1992. According to Statis- 
tics Canada, almost 37.64 
million tonnes were pro- 
duced in 1987, and 37.99 
million tonnes in 1992 - an 
increase of less than 1%. 

The Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation recently made a 
request to the Wheat Board 
asking for a breakdown of 
its salary structures. Be- 
cause the Board is not sub- 
ject to the Access-to- 
Information Act it’s’ tinder 


no obligation to release any 
information. However, 
there is nothing to stop 
them from volunteering the 
information. The Wheat 
Board said "no" to this re- 
quest. 

Nevertheless, while the 
Wheat Board refused to re- 
lease its salary scales, it did 
say that it had about 450 full 
and part-time employees. 
From this we are able to de- 
termine that the average em- 
ployee at the Wheat Board, 
whether full-time or part- 
time, receptionist or commis- 
sioner, earned average pay 
and other benefits of about 
$48,000 a year in 1992. 

So, the next time you see 
a farmer with back prob- 
lems, youll know the rea- 
son -- it’s from carrying all 
those bureaucrats on his 
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Where’s our Direct Democracy? 
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Skyrocketing debt. Spiraling deficits. Soaring taxes. Interest 
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payments which 


are destroying our social programs. And what defense do we the public have? 


by “anigan 

* / four or five years we are 
given the opportunity to change 
politicians. But what recourse do 
we have when politicians say one 
thing before an election and then do 
something completely different af- 
ter they are elected? What recourse 
do we have when special interest 
groups dominate the political land- 
scape? 

Today, we have no effective re- 
course. However, if the provincial 
government honours a vote taken 
by British Columbians in October, 
199], which overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the initiative process, then 
citizens will have a direct say in 
how our province is governed, even 
between elections. 

Citizens’ initiative is a process 
that allows any citizen the right, if 
supported by enough signatures, to 
have a proposed law put to a prov- 


Direct demo 


Citizens’. Initiative! 
A process which allows ofdi-”— 
nary citizens by vote to require thé. 


legislature to: pass a specific pro 


Typically, a minimum nu 


ince-wide vote, which the Legisla- 
ture would be required to pass if 
supported by a simple majority of 
voters. 

Now, two years after the 1991 
vote, an all-party standing commit- 
tee of the legislature has finally 


submitted a series of recommenda- | 


tions to the government concerning 
initiative legislation. Unfortu- 
nately, the committee’s recommen- 
dations fail to address even the 
most central element of initiatives - 
namely that the government be re- 
quired to put a measure through the 
legislature if supported in a prov- 
ince-wide vote. 

But based on the committee’s re- 
port, it’s unlikely that an initiative 
question would ever be put to a 
province-wide vote. The committee 
has proposed the highest signature- 
gathering and voting requirement 


of any jurisdiction on record. 


y .¢ signatures on a properly. 


worded petition is sufficient to. 


quire the government to put thes 


i¢éé: of legislation. 


Spokesmen for the Committee 
trumpet their recommendations as a 
step toward direct democracy, but 
in truth it is little more than a cha- 
rade. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion (CTF) wrote letters to both Pre- 
mier Harcourt and the official 
opposition in November, express- 
ing concerns and recommending 
changes. To date, neither have 
bothered to respond. 

The government has committed 
itself to tabling legislation on di- 
rect-democracy this spring. In do- 
ing so, it should keep in mind that 
it has a responsibility to ensure the 
legislation adheres to the spirit of 
the vote taken in October 1991. 
The committee has, to its credit, 
made some good recommenda- 
tions. Unfortunately, they are ac- 
companied by recommendations 
the adoption of which would render 


On.a.particular issue. The outcome 


a Referendum are uslis 1 of a plebiscite is advisory only. and 


issue to a vote; with a simplé Ma=#: ‘ally bitiding dnt thé government, but ..,is not binding on the government. 


the initiative process completely 
unworkable and ineffectual. 

We are faced today with an op- 
portunity to fight for meaningful 
direct-democracy. The CTF has 
started to collect petitions which 
will be presented at the legislature 
this spring. Please take the time to 
fill one out and return it to our of- 
fice in Victoria. Also, write or call 
your local MLA and Premier Har- 
court directly. You can write them 
c/o The Legislative Buildings, Vic- 
toria, B.C., V8V 1X4. 

Join in the fight to ensure that our 
voices are heard every day -~ not 
just on election day! 


Troy Lanigan is a Provincial Director 
for the Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion. He is based in Victoria. 
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‘Where’s our Direct Democracy? 


What the Committee says: What the Association says: 


The following is an overview of 
the recommendations on initiative 
put forward by the government’s 
Standing Committee on Parliamen- 
tary Reform: 


I Before an initiative goes to a 
province-wide vote, 10 per cent of 
eligible voters in each of B.C.°s 75 
constituencies would be required to 
sign a petition. This would be an 
estimated 200,000 British Colum- 
bians. These signatures must be 
collected within 60 to 90 days. 


2.Af an initiative did get to a prov- 
ince-wide vote, the question must 
pass in two-thirds of the province's 
75 constituencies. Furthermore, for 
the initiative to pass, it must garner 
a majority of all eligible voters. 


3 Spending limits to be in place 
both during the signature-gather- 
ing period and during the province- 
wide vote period. 


4 No requirement on the part of 
government to cost-out initiative 
questions that would increase taxes. 


J. Initiative votes to be held 
separately from general elections, 
at stipulated times every two or 


Featured Speakers 


three years. 


6. When there is a province- 
wide vote in which a majority of 
British Columbians vote for a par- 
ticular piece of legislation. the gov- 
ernment would only be required to 
introduce a first reading bill. There 
would be no obligation to pass the 
measure, 


if 


| I. A signature gathering re- 
| quirement of 10 per cent of votes 
cast and 120 to 360 days to collect 
signatures. This would still be one 
of the stiffest requirements of any 

| jurisdiction in North America. 
#- A simple majority of all those 
| voting in the referendum should be 
| enough for an direct-initiative to 


A petition gathered by the Political Equality League for the Enfranchisement of Women - 


December 23, 1915 


One Day Seminar 


"Toward Direct Democracy in British Columbia" 


Saturday, April 16, 1994 
Burnaby Villia Hotel and Conference Centre 


m Mel Smith Q.C. - CTF 


m David Somerville - National Citizens’ Coalition 
@ Troy Lanigan - Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
m@ Gordon Gibson - Former Leader, Liberal Party B.C. 
@ David Mitchell - Independent MLA 
m@ John Kelly - Council of Canadians 


m Dr. Matthew Mendelsohn - UBC 


Name: 


Address: 


City/town: 


Democracy in B.C. 


m Direct Democracy: Answering the critics. 
m@ A review of the standing committee’s report 
m So where do we go from here? 


Make cheque payable to: 


Featured Topics 


@ Direct Democracy - more important than ever 
m A model for Direct Democracy in B.C. 
m History and constitutionality of Direct 


Postal code: Ph #: 


Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


pass. 


3. Just as for an, election, some 
policing of the initiative process is 
essential. However, governments 
should be subject to similar restric- 
tions during the course of the cam- 
paign. The CTF recommends that a 
ban be placed on government ad- 
vertising during the entire initia- 
tive process. 


4. There should be a require- 
ment to identify the cost of any 
measure that would add to govern- 
ment spending so that people have 
a clear understanding what they're 
voting for. 


5S. itis unacceptable to put re- 
strictions on when referendums can 
take place. In fact, ifa referendum 
can be timed to coincide with a 
general election, all the better, 
since the cost of holding the initia- 
tive vote would be substantially re- 
duced. 


6. The final decision on initia- 
tive questions should rest with the 
voters, not with the politicians. The 
government should pass a success- 
ful initiative without hesitation. 


Registration 


C Registration Fee $35 (includes lunch) 


O Please register me. |’ll be there. Enclosed 
Registration Fee $ 


Cl am unable to attend, but enclosed is my 
contribution of $ 


Please clip and return to: the Canadian Taxpayers Federation #206 - 920 Hillside Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8T 129 
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Six reasons why we need direct democracy 


. Governments take an aver- 

age of 50 per cent of every- 
thing we earn each year. Because 
governments have such a large im- 
pact on our lives, direct democracy 
gives voters the right to determine 
how they will be governed between 
elections. 

It is not enough to participate in 
democracy once every four or five 
years and remain spectators the rest 
of the time. There needs to be a 


prohibition, conscription and the 
constitution. 

In British Columbia, we voted on 
various liquor control measures, 
beginning in 1909. Women re- 
ceived the right to vote in a 1916 
referendum, Public health insur- 
ance was put to the voters in 1937, 
daylight saving time in 1952, and 
initiative and recall in 1991. 

Canada has over 100 statutes, 


which allow voters to have a direct 
say on important issues. 

The initiative process comple- 
ments and enhances our system of 
representative democracy. 

4. Direct democracy permits 

the public to be more than 
spectators in the governmental 
process. During the Charlottetown 
Accord, citizens debated and dis- 
cussed the important issue of our 
constitution like never before. This 


happened because the future of our 
constitution had been put in our 
hands. This kind of participation is 
healthy for any democracy. 


. Direct democracy trans- 

forms special interest poli- 
tics into common interest politics. 
Instead of a select few cabinet min- 
isters and special interest groups 
determining what decisions will be 
made, direct democracy ensures the 


mostly at the municipal level, 
check on government between elec- hii 
tions. 

be A growing number of peo- 
ple are voting for the party 
they believe will do the least harm. 
Rarely are individual voters in total 
agreement with a party’s entire 
platform. Nevertheless, parties in- 
terpret election results as a total 
approval of their platform. 

In contrast, referendums allow 
individuals to clearly express their 
vie’s on specific issues and to ad- 

new issues that were not 

d in the previous election cam- 
paign. 

. Direct democracy has been 

an important part and tradi- 

tion of Canadian history, Nation- 

ally, we've voted on issues such as 


Promoting the yes side in the national plebiscite on conscription held in 1942. 


circle is widened to include the 
public at large. 

Critics say that wealthy groups 
could buy votes in a referendum. 
However, the referendum on the 
Charlottetown Accord proved that 
the public is not so easily fooled. 


6. Direct democracy instills 
personal responsibility in us 
as citizens. If we feel powerless 
between elections - it’s because to 
a large extent - we are. Under di- 
rect democracy we take collective 
responsibility for the way things 
are. We can take pride in our good 
decisions and reflect on our bad de- 
cisions. In either event, direct de- 
mocracy ensures we are the arbiters 
of our own destiny. 


Direct democracy in other parts of the world 


AUSTRALIA: 
SS 


Australia has a provision in its Constitution 
for national referendums. Any amendment to 
the federal constitution must be approved by 
both houses of Parliament, by an overall ma- 
jority of voters and by a majority of voters in 
four of six states. 

“ Since the turn of the century, Australians 
have voted on 36 constitutional amendments. They have had national 
referendums on conscription and the national anthem. Referendums are 
also used at the state level. 


Ry 


SWITZERLAND: 


Switzerland is the most creditworthy coun- 
try in the world, and it may be no coincidence 
that Switzerland is also one of the few coun- 
tries where its citizens have the legal power to 
restrain the tax-and-spend habits of their poli- 
ticians. 

Since 1848, the Swiss have had a direct say 
7now their country is run through referendums and initiatives. Over the 
years, this has allowed them to repeatedly stop unnecessary government 
spending and taxation, including a 1977 vote which stopped their equiva- 
lent of a GST. 

They can amend their constitution, accept or reject government policy 


and introduce their own laws. 

Federally, 100,000 signatures (1.5% of its 6.5 million population) are 
required for a direct initiative from its citizens for a constitutional amend- 
ment. On the demand of 50,000 Swiss citizens, any federal parliamentary 
bill or decree must be put to a popular vote. A simple majority decides 
the issue. 


UNITED STATES: 
Currently, 23 states have the right of citi- 


zens’ initiative, and the results are binding on 
the government. Several states have the right 
of referendum. 

The state of California has used direct initia- 
ee is with the greatest frequency. To get an 
es initiative on the ballot in California, one must 
collect 400,000 signatures, nearly 3 per cent of eligible voters. Between 
1981 and 1990, 58 initiatives were voted on and 27 were passed. Perhaps 
the best known of California’s initiatives was one passed in 1978 called 
Proposition 13, which cut property taxes and forced a public vote on any 
future local tax increases. 


EUROPE: 


Within the past two years the politicians of Italy, France, Denmark and 
Ireland have all consulted their people on various issues of national 
importance. ee, 


When the dust settled 
after the October 1991 
provincial election, 
nearly twice as many 
British Columbians sup- 
ported citizens’ initiative 
and recall as they did the 
current NDP govern- 
ment. It’s time Premier 
Harcourt and his govern- 
ment honour this over- 
whelming democratic 
mandate by introducing 
meaningful and sincere 
legislation. 

People want the right 
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1,095,100 


Reasons for Citizens’ Initiative in B.C. 


to control their own fu- 
ture instead of leaving it 
in the hands of a few poli- 
ticians. 

Please take time to fill 
out and mail in the cou- 
pon below. The Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation 
hopes to deliver several 
thousand petitions to the 
Premier’s doorstep. Also 
call or write your nearest 
Cabinet Minister and 
your local MLA. We still 
have time to make our 
voices heard. 


Will Premier Harcourt give British Columbians true democracy? 
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Referendums & Recall clear 
winners in B.C. election 


Number of votes cast in favour of 
referendums, recall, 

@ various 
litical parties—uring 


wa 


po 
the 1991 

provincial _. 
election 
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Dear Premier Harcourt: 


On October 17, 1991, the people of British Columbia gave a clear and 
decisive democratic mandate in favour of the citizens’ initiative process. 


The report of the Select Standing Committee on Parliamentary Reform, 
which was finally completed and released on November 23, 1993, has 
recommended unworkable and ineffective initiative legislation. Specifically, 
the government should make the following changes to the Committee's 
recommendations: 


1. A successful initiative must be enacted by the Legislature. 
2. The signature gathering requirement to have a question placed on the 
ballot should be no higher than 10% of votes cast in the previous general 
election. 
3. A province-wide vote should require a simple majority of votes cast rather 
than of eligible voters. 
4. Initiatives which would increase taxes should be costed out before being 
placed before the voters. 
5. Government should be prohibited from advertising during an initiative 
campaign. 

Please keep in mind, Premier Harcourt, that the Standing Committee's 
report is only a recommendation. The final decision lies in the hands of you 
and your cabinet colleagues. 


Name: Signature: 


Address: 


Please complete and mail to: British Columbia Taxpayers Association, #206-920 Hillside Ave, 
Victoria, B.C. V8T 1Z9 Please copy and distribute. 
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Will B.C. end the clean office policy in 1994? 


When people leave their 
jobs for the last time, they 
usually clean out their of- 
fices, removing personal 
items such as wall hang- 
ings, plants, or family pic- 
tures so that the office is 
ready for use by someone 
else. 

But if you are an MLA in 
British Columbia this pro- 
cedure takes on a whole dif- 
ferent meaning. Departing 
MLAs do not simply re- 
move small personal items 
-- they may also cart off any 
furniture and equipment 
that has been purchased for 
the office during their term. 

Desks, computers, fax 
machines, typewriters, cel- 
lular phones, calculators, 
filing cabinets, photocopi- 
ers -- everything must go. 
This is because in British 
Columbia any furniture or 
equipment that is purchased 
for MLAs’ constituency of- 
fices becomes their per- 
sonal property, even though 
it was purchased with tax 
dollars. 


Until recently, B.C. 
MLAs were allotted $3,672 
a month to run their con- 
stituency offices (not in- 
cluding local mileage or 
telephone). This is a total 
of more than $44,000 a year 
per Member, or roughly 
$3.3 million for all MLAs 


each year. In addition, 


owners? 
gne 18802 offices 


first-time MLAs receive a 
one time furniture and 
equipment allowance of 
$2,000, and incumbent 
MLA’s an additional $1,000 
each time they are re- 
elected. 

When you think about it, 
it almost seems humorous. 
I can just picture the look on 


’ i 7 


t 
| { 


my former boss’s face as he 
watches me carry out my 
desk, computer, garbage 
can, and bookshelf as I 
leave, waving at all my for- 
mer co-workers. 

As humorous as it may 
seem at first, it is also quite 
irritating. Who would per- 
mit a situation where an em- 
ployee would be allowed to 
take the office furnishings 
and equipment with them 
when they left? Why 
should taxpayers’ money be 
used for going away pre- 
sents for defeated and retir- 
ing MLA’s -- especially 
when one considers all the 
other taxpayer funded bene- 
fits bestowed upon them al- 
ready. 

Surely there is a more ef- 
ficient way to use tax dol- 
lars than to take all the 
money invested in constitu- 
ency office furniture and 
equipment and giving it 
away every time an MLA 
leaves office! 

B.C. is the only province 
in western Canada that has 


a clean office policy in 
force. After a public outcry 
in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, the governments in 
those provinces recently 
overturned similar provi- 
sions so that all publicly 
funded equipment and fur- 
nishings is turned back to 
the province when an MLA 
leaves office. 

What is even more upset- 
ting is that in B.C., an all- 
party committee recently 
voted to increase MLA of- 
fice allowances even fur- 
ther by removing limits on 
how much could be spent 
for rent. The cost of this 
decision has been estimated 
at an additional $400,000 
annually. 


How can we accept any 
increase in constituency al- 
lowances when MLAs have 
voted to give themselves 
outrageous perks such as 
these? It is littke wonder 
that the public is fed up 
with politicians and their 
self-serving antics. 
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British Columbia: Leading the nation? 


"B.C. leads the nation in eco- 
nomic performance," proclaims a 
news release issued by Finance 
Minister Elizabeth Cull. 

This statement may be accurate, 
but it’s hardly reason to brag. A few 
years ago we could classify prov- 
inces as "have" or "have-nots," with 
B.C. solidly in the "have" category, 
but today we should classify prov- 
inces based on whether they are 
badly off or very badly off. 

B.C. may not be in as bad shape 
as other provinces, but a report by 
B.C.’s Auditor General, George 


Morfitt, indicates all is not rosy. In 
December, he released a sobering 
review of the province’s finances. 
The Auditor's annual report is 
probably the single most important 
document published by the govern- 
ment each year. It reveals a great 


deal about the direction we're head- 
ing. 

First of all, government spending 
is accelerating far beyond the 
growth rates of the economy and 
the population. Using a five-year 
yardstick, Mr. Morfitt notes health 
care costs have increased 52%, edu- 
cation 64% and social services 
68%. By comparison, the popula- 
tion grew just 12% over this period, 
and the economy just 24%. 


Is B.C.’s debt crowding out so- 
cial programs? 

Even more alarming is that over 
the same five-year period, debt 
servicing costs have increased 190 
per cent! 

"Just like a family’s mortgage 
payment," Morfitt explains, "debt 
servicing is a first charge against 
income. As more money goes to 
pay the interest, there is less money 
left over to pay for programs. This 
‘crowding out’ effect can seriously 
hamper fiscal decision-making and 
become an obstacle to meeting gov- 
ernment policy objectives." Mor- 
fitt concludes that if the 
government wants to maintain its 
current level of services, then more 
taxes and more debt will result. 

On March 31, 1993, the govern- 
ment reported a total debt of $23.4 
billion dollars, but Morfitt says the 
real debt is closer to $30 billion. 

A $6.3 billion oversight results 
from two major items not being re- 
ported in the government’s public 
accounts. The first is debt owed by 
government enterprises to outside 


parties. Government enterprises 
such as B.C. Hydro borrow money 
from several sources, including in- 
ternational lenders. The problem 
is that the government is not report- 
ing the $3 billion borrowed by gov- 
ernment enterprises from outside 
sources. As a result, the govern- 
ment is spending a lot more on debt 
servicing than they care to admit - 
an estimated $200 million more. 
The second shortfall has to do 
with the unfunded pension liabili- 
ties for the Teachers’ Pension Plan, 
Municipal Superannuation Plan 
and the College Pension Plan. Cur- 
rently, the government lists the an- 
nual shortfall of these plans as an 
expense or grant to the various em- 
ployers instead of following proper 
accounting procedures, which 
would require the inclusion of fu- 
ture pension costs. When these 
considerations are taken into ac- 


count the government’s liability is 
an estimated $3.3 billion. 

Not all is bad news, however. 
Though government spending is still 
galloping ahead of B.C.’s population 
and economic growth, the current 
government has slowed the growth 
of government spending. The deficit 
has also been reduced by more than 
30 per cent. Unfortunately, this has 
been accomplished by raising taxes 
to the point that B.C. now has one of 
the highest income tax burdens in the 
country. 

Mr. Morfitt has provided a very 
clear picture of our financial situ- 
ation. While we still have more 


flexibility than many other prov- 
inces and the federal government, 
this advantage is slipping away. 
The real question is whether we 
will learn from their mistakes, or 
continue to dig ourselves into a 
deeper financial hole. 


Regional hospital districts 
School districts 
Thompson-Nicola District 


B.C.’s provincial debt 


As of March 31, ‘ 
Source: Provincial Auditor & Public Accounts 


Improvement district............. 
Provincial Rental Housing Corporation 


Total other debt.......0000c0008 
Third-party guaranteed debt ..... $ 


Total debt as reported by the 
government ..........+ $ 23,400,000,000 


Unfunded pension liabilities...... $ 
Unreported debt of government 
corporations. ..ccccceseseneses 


1993 


Direct Debt......60+e202222222 $ 8,970,000,000 
Other debt 

BC Assessmont:Authomty 3 sicacccociessaaeoyasets $ 6,000,000 
BC Building Corporation ics scc.s saws vies ot eetecers $ 578,000,000 
BU rere Comoratton 2s sicoic mice crsinisice cisco as sae $ 346,000,000 
BC Hydro and Power Authority .................. $ 7,205,000,000 
BC Lottery Comoratign) 6cisisisic.6 sissies os exevs sisi creisiecre $ 5,000,000 
BC Railway Company 2 ox.scserscce aw inceeees $ 236,000,000 
BC Systems:Corporation: 5 ocscu ns cq uwie ce sive wtawee $ 29,000,000 
BG Teansit cccccasaaege hcp asaaenn iawn sonewes $ 1,355,000,000 
Capital Project Cert. of Approval Prog..........--- $ 367,000,000 
Duke Point Development Limited...............-- $ 3,000,000 
Educational institutions: «2... 6.6060. secscnscsessee $ 874,000,000 
Greater Vancouver Sewer & Drainage Dist.......... $ 162,000,000 
Greater Vancouver Water District ................. $ 102,000,000 


$ 4,000,000 
SE pees $ 85,000,000 
$ 1,049,000,000 


revlicataieie aislshareles $ 1,392,000,000 
Soe a be aoe RE $ 1,000,000 
$ 13,799,000,000 


591,000,000 


3,300,000,000 


3,000,000,000 


Using a five-year yard stick - B.C.'s health care costs increased by 52%, education 64% 
and social services by 68%. In comparison, the population only increased by 12% and the 
economy by 24%.. 


Total debt & liabilities as reported by the 
Auditor.............4. $.29,660,000,000 


Debt includes regular borrowings, capital leases, notes payable, and minority interests 
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Raking politicians 
responsible 


One idea which has been 
gaining momentum among 
the taxpayers of British Co- 
lumbia is called "TaxCap". 
Here’s how it works: 

TaxCap requires that a 
political party spell out in 
advance what percentage of 
the Gross Provincial Prod- 
uct (GPP - size of the econ- 
omy), it will collect in taxes 
from all sources. Deficits 
are considered deferred 
taxation and are included as 
part of the government’s 
taxation revenue. 

If, after a party was 
elected, it wanted to extend 
its TaxCap ceiling, it would 
have to hold a referendum. 
If the governing party sim- 
ply went ahead and contra- 
vened its pre-election 
TaxCap limit, an election 


* ‘d be automatically 
red. 


In other words, if a gov- 
ernment wanted to break its 
pre-election promises on 
taxing, spending and bor- 


rowing, TaxCap would re- 
quire it to go back to the 
people for a mandate to do 
so -- which makes perfect 
sense because people 
should expect governments 
to do what they said they 
would do. As TaxCap’s 


author Peter Macdonald 
puts it, "TaxCap says to 
each political party: set out 
your financial agenda and 


Macdonald: making politicians 
keep their promises. 


stick to it." 

Mr. Macdonald heads 
the Tax Limit Coalition 
which is attempting to 
gather 100,000 signatures 
in support of TaxCap be- 
fore the provincial budget 
this spring. 

Legislated limits on gov- 
ernment’s ability to tax, 
borrow, and spend are long 
overdue -- and in this re- 
gard Mr. Macdonald’s pro- 
posal has a great deal of 
merit. Taxpayers would fi- 
nally have some assurance 
that they would get the gov- 
ernment they actually 
voted for. 

While the Canadian Tax- 
payers Federation is not 
part of the Tax Limit Coali- 
tion, we do support efforts 
which would place legis- 
lated limits on government 
while improving account- 
ability. We provide, you 
with the following outline 
of Taxcap and petition 
form. 


Eole - $37 million 
to the wind 


thrown 


Named after Aeolus, the 
Greek god of the winds, 
Eole is a giant wind turbine 
that has cost taxpayers $37 
million. Today it stands as 
a monumental reminder of 
what happens when tax- 
payers’ money is thrown to 
the wind. 


Looking more like a gi- 
ant egg beater than some 
Greek god, Eole is located 
on the coast of the Gaspe 
Peninsula in the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence. The 30-story 
high turbine was the brain- 
child of the federal govern- 
eent’s National Research 

neil and Hydro-Que- 
bec, which each chipped in 
about half the funds for its 
design and construction. 
Eole was supposed to sup- 


ply electricity to Hydro- 


Quebec at competitive 
rates. 

The project started in the 
early 1980s, but by 1985 it 
had become apparent it 
Was not going to succeed. 
A number of factors 
worked against the wind 
machine: Its monstrous 
size created mechanical 
stress problems; mainte- 
nance costs were ex- 
tremely high (on one 
occasion it cost $25,000 to 
rent acrane just to fix anoil 
leak); and in addition, wind 
velocities were lower than 
anticipated. As a result, 
the world’s largest wind- 
mill was unable to produce 
competitively priced elec- 
tricity. 

The National Research 
Council and Hydro-Que- 


bec decided to bail out of 
the project before Eole was 
finished, and sold it to an 
engineering firm for $1 in 
1986. The engineering 
firm completed the big 
breeze buster, then sold it 
to their subsidiary. 

Hydro-Quebec had con- 
tracted to purchase Eole’s 
electricity at about five 
times the going rate. How- 
ever, the five-year contract 
ran out in July 1992 and 
Hydro-Quebec was not in- 
terested in continuing the 
deal. 

So, in the summer of 
1992 the windmill was 
again sold for $1, to a 
Montreal entrepreneur 
who hopes to make it earn 
its keep by generating tour- 
ist dollars. 


The Tax Limit Coalition (TLC) recommends the 
following: . 


1. The B.C; government 
may only demand a certain 
percentage of the Gross Pro- 
vincial Product as net reve- 
nue in any form (taxes, fees 
and others). This percentage 
may be established either by 
public referendum ‘or by the 
winning political. party as 
stated during an election. 

2. Deficit financing shall 
be considered deferred 
taxation and shall be in- 
cluded in the above. 

3. Once this percentage 
is established, it shall not be 
increased except by public 
referendum or a change in 
government, 

4 ifthe government ex- 
ceeds the specified percent- 
age, an election must be 
called and the existing gov- 


ernment dissolvea, Its 
budget and spending 
authority shall be null and 
void, 


_ 5: The ‘government shall 
establish and adhere to 
“generally accepted ac- 
counting principles for gov- 
ernment" outlined by the 
Canadian Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants and the 
Certified General Account- 
ants of Canada (as amended 
from time to time). 


6. Capital expenditures 
shall be amortized in ac- 
cordance with the above 
principle (5). 

7. In the case of war, in- 
surrection or other declared 
provincial or national emer- 
gency, TaxCap shall be sus- 
pended. 


To support TaxCap please sign this petition and mail to: 
TaxCap #201-2560 Simpson Rd, Richmond, B.C. V6X-2P9. 


Name (please print): 
Address: 


| Signature: 


Oe ee 
¥ 
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@ Former MPs live the good life 


by Troy Lanigan 

I was astounded when I recently 
heard a radio announcer comment- 
ing on remarks made by a former 
MP. It seems the gentleman had 
found a new job which paid some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 
$45,000. He was happy to have a 
job, but considered it a substantial 
cut in pay from his days as an MP. 

What nonsense! 

When you consider that this man 
is collecting a substantial pension 


of over $40,000 a year from his | 


days as an MP, and that he will now 
be raking in an additional $45,000 
a year from his new job, he will in 
fact be making far more than his 
income as a Member of Parliament. 

Altogether, 14 of the 29 B.C. 
MPs who left office in the last fed- 
eral election are eligible for life- 
time pension benefits totaling an 
estimated $20 million dollars. 

The MPs’ pension plan is one of 
the most lucrative benefit packages 
available in the country -- so lucra- 
tive, in fact, that in January 1992 
the federal government had to split 
it into two plans because it did not 


meet the requirements of the In- 
come Tax Act as a single plan. 
Currently, MPs contribute a total 
of 11% of their annual salary into 
the two plans. For an average back- 
bencher, this means an annual con- 
tribution of roughly $7,000. This 
may seem like a lot, but it pales in 
comparison to the more than 
$40,000 contributed on behalf of 
each MP by taxpayers each year. In 


tributed by an MP, taxpayers pay 
almost $6.00. 


pension for life. It’s paid to the MP 
immediately upon leaving parlia- 
ment, whether or not the Member 
has reached retirement age. 

And it gets worse. The plan con- 
tains an extraordinary indexing 


the age of 60 get an immediate in- 
flation adjustment as a 60th birth- 
day present. Depending on the rate 
of inflation in the intervening 
years, that could double or even 
triple their benefit overnight! 
Another element of the plan is 


Estimated B.C. MPs’ pension benefits 


Source: Department of Finance and Treasury Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario; The National Citizens’ Coalition, 
Toronto, Ont. ; Canadian Taxpayers Federation, Regina, Sask. 


| other words, for each dollar con- | 


An MP has to serve only six | 
years to start receiving a monthly | [i 


provision. MPs who retire before | 


Set S28 


MPs’ pension plan: Time for change 


| what’s referred to as "double dip- 
ping". When Members retire, they 
are allowed to take government ap- 


Senator) and still collect their pen- 
sion. 

Most would agree that those who 
serve our country are entitled to 
reasonable compensation, but for 
taxpayers to ultimately have to pay 


Sid Parker (NDP) 


Age \YearsasMP| 1st year Yearly at | Total by age 
benefit age 60 75 
4 | mi! ats 
Ross Belsher (PC) 61 9 $29,144 _| n/a $559,014 
Mary Collins (PC) 53 9 $39,720 $55,890 $1,586,814 
= —ee | 
John Fraser (PC) 62 21 $66,345 n/a | $1,300,296 
- j = = — a 
Benno Friesen (PC) 64 19 | $49,536 n/a $788,465 
Jim Fulton (NDP) 44 14 $43,444 $94,833 $2,886,376 
+ _ + — 
Lyle Kristiansen (NDP) 54 9 $27,928 $37,426 | $1,044,968 
= +— us + + = 
Margaret Mitchell (NDP) 68 14 $43,444 n/a $414,847 
Frank Oberle (PC) 21 $63,056 n/a $1,235,835 


$27,928 


n/a $494,689 


Tom Siddon (PC) 52 asi. 15 $67,773 $100,132 $2,885,774 
Raymond Skelly (NDP) 52 _ 14 [ $43,444 | 8641 87 | $1,849,846 
John Turner (LIB) 64 | 23 $84,282 | n/a | $1 ,341,517 
lan Waddel (NDP) 51 14 $43,444 $67,396 $1,966,275 


Robert Wenman (PC) 


$48,037 


$67,593 $1,919,078 


pointments and jobs (except that of 


over $20-million in benefits to 14 
departing MPs is outrageous. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion recently made a submission to 
the accounting firm of Ernst and 
Young in Montreal, which is cur- 
rently reviewing the MPs’ pension 
plan. Our recommendation, plain 
and simple, is that the MPs’ pen- 
sion plan be put on a Self-funding | 
basis whereby taxpayers match the 
contributions of MPs, dollar for 
dollar. This is a system that has 
been in place for MLAs in the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan since 1979, 
and is the closest one to what ordi- 
nary citizens enjoy in the work- 
place. 

The CTF is also recommending 
that the changes be made retroac- 
tive to include the current group of 
departing MPs. They would still 
get a pension, but it would be recal- 
culated, based on a self-funding 
formula. 

It is shameful and unconscion- 
able that MPs can legislate for 
themselves what amounts to a guar- 
anteed lottery win when they leave 
office. We must work toward the 
day when the government takes 
steps to stem this irresponsible sys- 
tem of privilege which only serves 
to fuel public disenchantment with 
our politicians. 


£ (604) 388-368 


‘Phone? (604) 388-36 
“Fax: (604) 388-3680 


